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SCHOOL MUSIC 


SONG COLLECTIONS AND BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION 


HE titles of most of these books suggest their particular fitness for school use. The volumes 

of instruction range from a one-book course to a seven-book series, sonie with, others with- 

out charts, but all presenting the work in connection with the most appropriate songs. The song 

' collections contain part songs for the various voices and choruses for children of all ages, adapted 
' for assemblies, special occasions, holidays, etc. While many of the selections are classic and 
| standard, a considerable number are entirely new. Whether schools have a special supervisor of 
music, or whether all the work falls on the grade teachers, here are books suited to every need. 








‘Abbott’s Individual Singing Exercises.......... $0.10 Natural Music Course ( Ripley & Tapper): 


‘Aiken’s Music Course. In one beok..........  .50 Rote Song Book ( First Steps in Music) $0 40 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices........... .65 Charts. Sets; A, B,C, D, BE, F, and G. 
Flower Queen.. eters SES Each, with stand. at . 4,00 
Meledy Studies for Deel Grades..... 15 Harmonic Series. Six books. 
' Betz’s Gems of School Song.. ee 70 Melodic Series... Four books. 


Natural Series. Seven books. 
'Birge’s Choruses and Part Songs for High Short Course. Two books. 


Schools : Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song: 
' Brewster & Thomas’s Song Stories and Songs Book I.. 
for Children ; Book IJI.. 


» Farnsworth’s Education Through Music ‘ Shirley’s Part Songs for Girls’ Voices. 
Johnson’s Songs Every One Should Know....... . Part Songs for Mixed Voices..... 
Jones’s Songs of Seasons............ ; School and Festival Songs.............. 

= MacConnell’s Standard Songs andChoruses.... . Siefert’s Choice Songs : 

Mathews’s Songs of AllLands .......... 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns 


' Natural Music Leaflets: 
Prices from 2c. to 8c. each. 
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The Same. Book Il..... ie ge 
The Same. Book II. Revised edition. 


Smith (Eleanor) Music Course. Four Books 
and Manval. 
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Descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on ri equest. Correspond- 
ence 1s cordially invited and will receive prompt and careful attention. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS. 


Cofigress brought its labors to an 
eud at 1l-o’eclock in the evening of 
June 25, and its members lost no time 
im betaking themselves to their re- 
spective districts to look after their 
“fences.” Congress moves 
like a steam roller, and again it takes 
on the gait of a twentieth century 
limited. During the last two weeks 
of the session it went at express 
speed, largely on the momentum 
communicated from the White 
House; and the result was that dif- 
ferences which seemed hopeless were 
swiftly adjusted, conference reports 
were rushed through, measures which 
snight have been delayed in confer- 
ence were fixed up by mutual conces- 
sions, and the program of President 
Taft, which upto the first of June 
had seemed impossible of accomplish- 
ment, was carried out to almost the 
last detail. Jests or criticisms re- 
garding Mr. Taft’s ineffectiveness 
are now. antiquated. They have 
given place to cordial and unstinted 
praise. 


AN ASTONISHING RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


Instead, therefore, of going down 
to history, as at one time seemed 
probable, as a donothing Congress, 
the present Congress may plume it- 
self on having put more important 
measures on the statute book at its 
first session than any Congress of re- 
cent years. The large and genial 
man at the White House has shown 
as much determination as his prede- 
cessor, though in a different way; 
and, as he plays golf at Beverly this 
summer, he can reflect with satisfac- 
tion upon an impressive list of new 
laws for which he supplied the initia- 
tive, among them the railroad bill, 
the bill providing for the admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico as sepa- 
rate states, the postal savings bank 
bill, the bill providing for publicity of 
campaign contributions, the bill ex- 
tending the activities of the tariff 
commission and providing $250,000 
for its needs, the bill which gives 
him unlimited authority to withdraw 
public jands for conservation pur- 
poses, the issue of $20,000,000 in cer- 
tifieates of indebtedness to complete 
reclamation projects, the act author- 
izing settlement upon coal lands 
without conveying the right to mine 
the coal, and much else besides. 


THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 


The fiy in the ointment is the pro- 
digious total of the appropriations, 
reaching to something more than a 
billion dollars, in spite of the admin- 
istration’s sineere effort for economy; 
and in particular, the huge river and 
harbor bill, carrying appropriations 
to the amount of more than fifty mil- 
lion dollars. The President signed 
this bill with extreme reluctance, and 
announced that he would never sign 
another framed on the same principle, 
but he was restrained from vetoing it 
by the fact that some of the items 
were imperative, and it was impossi- 
ble to prevent the distribution of 
“pork” without halting these legiti- 
mate and necessary undertakings, 
The incident shows how necessary it 
is that the President's veto power 
should be extended to cover the veto 


~Hughes regarding direct 
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of separate items of an appropriation 
bill. 


MR. ROOSEVELT INTERVENES. 


People who felt that it was un- 
thinkable that Mr. Roosevelt ‘should 
keep silent on political questions for 
any length of time after his return 
will feel themselves amply justified 
by his interyention in New York poli- 
tics. The extraordinary situation in 
that state where the Republican lead- 
ers and the Republican legislature are 
flouting the wishes of Governor 
primary 
legislation and other questions led 
Mr. Roosevelt, on his visit to Cam- 
bridge te attend the Harvard com- 
mencement, to declare plainly his sup- 
port of Governor Hughes and to send 
messages to New York urging the ac- 
ceptance of the governor’s policy. 
Governor Hughes will find this a use- 
ful re-enforcement at a very critical 
time, for Mr. Roosevelt’s is a good 
hame to conjure with in New York, 
however i‘ttle the Republican ma- 
chine leaders may like bim. 


THE TRUCE IN ENGLAND. 


The political truce in England con- 
tinues. At the initiative of King 
George, the Liberal and Conservative 
leaders have been several times in 
conference. but absolutely nothing is 
known regarding the proposals and 
counter-proposals under considera- 
tion. Meanwhile the extremists on 
both sides are growing very distrust- 
ful and impatient. It is clear that they 
are filled with apprehensions that the 
things which they regard #s most im- 
portant are on the point of being sac- 
riticed in the interest of an adjust- 
ment, but as it would be impossible 
in any case that a compromise shou!d 
be catisfactory to extremists, the 
very disquietude displayed in these 
quarters is an encouraging sign. 


AN IRREGULAR AIRSHIP LINE. 


As one swallow does not make a 
summer, so one successful trip of an 
airship conveying passengers does 
not permanently establish an airship 
line. This has been proven in the 
ease of Count Zeppelin’s huge dirigi- 
ble, the Deutschland. Its first trip, 
described in this column last week, 
was a great success. Its second trip 
was a melancholy and almost tragic 
failure. It was buffeted about in a 
high wind, the motor became dis- 
abled, and finally it landed on the top 
of a forest, a mass of silk and alumi- 
num, and the thirty odd passengers 
climbed to the ground by ropes, 
grateful to escape with their lives. 
lt was a lugubrious day for the air- 
ship company, which had just paid 
$137,000 for the craft, and was con- 
templating a profitable passenger 
business. 


A RELIGIOUS WAR IN SPAIN. 


Spain is upon the threshold of a re- 
ligious war closely resembling that in 
France. The new radical cabinet 
kept its promise of religious reform 
by issuing a decree under which non- 
Catholic religious societies might hold 
public meetings and display the in- 
signia of religion upon their edifices: 
and it also entered upon the enforce- 
nent of the law requiring religious 
orders to seek the authorization of 
the government, and closed the estab- 
lishments of several orders which had 
not done so. Thereuponthe Vatican 
suspended the negotiations for a re 
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vision of the concordat, which were 
in progress, and demanded the repeal 
of the decree regarding non-Catholic 
religious societies on the ground that 
it was an interruption of the status 
quo. The Catholic defence societies 
threaten civil war rather than submit 
to the establishment of lay education; 
there have been Catholic and anti- 
Catholic riots here and there, and the 
whole situation is extremely difficult 
and dangerous. 


COERCING A LOAN. 


hina continues reluctant to ratify 
the loan agreement with English, 
French, German, and American finan- 
ciers, and now the United States is 
asked to join the other three powers 
in forcing it to accept the loan. The 
proposal is one which the state de- 
partment may surely be counted on 
to consider pretty carefully before 
committing the country to so extra- 
ordinary a proceeding. It may be an- 
noying to the financiers who have 
contemplated financing and building 
Chinese railways to have their plans 
halted; but theirs are by no means 
the only interests to be considered. 
The Chinese. government is con- 
fronted with serious difficulties, occa- 
sioned in part by these very railway 
projects and the anti-foreign feeling 
which they have awakened. It would 
be an inexcusable thing if four Chris- 
tian powers were to aggravate the 
embarrassments and perils of a coun- 
try just emerging into civilization in 
order to promote purely selfish finan- 
cial interests, 


The Study of the Appreciation of 
Music in the High Schoo! of 
Springfield, Mass. 


BY MARY L. REGAL, 
West Springfield, Mase. 

The course in the appreciatien of 
music conducted for several years in 
the central high school of Springfield, 
Mass., was established to cultivate 
such a love and knowledge of music 
as would enrich the mental and emo- 
tional nature of the students. Two 
objects are pursued—one, and the 
more important, to acquire familiar- 
ity with as much good music as pos- 
sible; the other, to gain general infor- 
mation about musical matters. The 
course is based on the assumption 
that two periods a week of careful 
listening, with judicious explanation, 
will give a real acquaintance with 
some of the masterpieces of wusic, 
and to this end everything is subordi- 
nated. An unremitting effort is made 
to teach the pupil to listen. The 
structure of music is explained and 
several of the important forms 
Studied. Beginning with the sim- 
plest phrasing, the class advance to 
the study of the song-form, dance- 
form, sonata, fugue, etc. I[llustra- 
tions are taken from as many kinds 
of music as possible, works for or- 
chestra, chorus, string quartet, and 
solo instruments being represented. 
Most of the period is spent in listen- 
ing to compositions performed by the 
teacher, but a few minutes are given 
to training the ear to recognize inter- 
vals, chords, progressions, and 
rhythms. Incidentally a little musi- 
cal history and biography is learned. 
The work occupies two forty-five- 
minute periods weekly throughout 
the year, and may be elected by 





members of any of the four classes. 
No preparation is required outside of 
the classroom.—Address at N. E. A. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully l!lustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into playina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Minual provides daily lessons worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


sequence. 
PRIMER -. - . 30c. SECOND FEADER - - 42c, 
FIRST READER - 36c. MANUAL... - £0c. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSIUS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 








FOR TEACHERS OF GRAMMAR 


‘Outline Study in English Grammar 
Boards, Cloth Back, 25 cents, postpaid. 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Outline Study in Geography 
Boards, Cloth Back, 25 cents, postpaid, 


FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY 
Outline Study in United States History’ 


Boards, Cloth Back, mailing price 35 cents. 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Sixty-Four English Classics Covered by Helpful} 
Outline Studies. 


64 separate vols. 15 cents each, postpaid. 


FOR TEACHERS OF LATIN 


Outline Stucies of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil 
10 vols., each 30 cents, postpaid. 
All the above by Maud E. Kingsley. 


FOR TEACHERS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Outlines of Civil Government 


By Eleanor J. Clark. A new text-book, just ready. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Send for our complete catalog. 


The Palmer Company 
120 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. 








School Superintendents 





MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC LOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 








ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAFFORD, CONNECTICUT 


IT WAS RUSKIN WHO SAID: 


“He who works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with hands and 
head is an artisan ; and he who works with hands, head and heart is an artist.” 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCIL 


was made to exemplify this very idea, and on account of its carefully graded leads, 
its artistic bronze green finish and its perfectly smooth straight grained cedar, it is an 
ideal pencil for all kinds of manual training work. 

Samples sent to all teachers on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Prince’s Practical 
English Grammar 
for the Upper Grades 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE; 
Agent oY whe Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Designed for the two upper grades of 
grammar school, this book presents in simple 
form only those facts of language which 
have a direct bearing upon certain practical 
results. By the method used, the pupil dis- 
covers in his own speech the difference be- 
tween good and bad usage so that rules 
develop almost unconsciously. Through a 
discriminating selection of facts to be 
learned, careful simplicity of presentation, 
‘and abundant opportunity for practice in 
applying the facts and principles acquired, 
grammar becomes in the most natural way a 
usable and well-used tool of expression. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago ~ London 





‘ The fact that nearly eighty per cent. of the colleges 
offering regular courses in hygiene give positive credit 
towards the bachelor’s degree for these courses is fur- 
ther proof that hygiene is now considered an important 
branch of education.” —George L. [eylan, M. D. 





FROM THE ORAL HYGIENE 
COMMITTEE 


Bulletin No. 17 


‘*Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION is the 
simplest and best written book on this subject that 
has ever fallen into my hands. It isa book that 
not only will be of great value to our public schools, 
but one which the adult laity can read with great 
profit. ... Icongratulate not only you but the 
world at large in having such a valuable book 
placed at their command and shall advise members 
of my organization to study this book in connection 
with their work.”°— W. G. Ebersole, Chairman 
Oral Hygiene Committee, National Dental Association. 

‘Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION is the 
most comprehensive, concise and explicit work that 
I have ever seen. ’’—Paul G. White, Member Oral 
Hygiene Committee. 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 


of the special price of 50c in, postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 








THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 


CATI 
By W. A. os hr Hyannis, Mass., Normal Schoo! 
rice 5S cents each 
New England Publishing Co. 
290-A Beacon St., Boston 














The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


SS ARGS ee PF July 11 to July 30 
4 SS ere July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................- June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Olrio................00 July 5 to July 30 
I GED... s cccec cess cece . June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May,N.J...............+- July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Oe A errr June 6 to July 2 
AT a sp oud seb eo ee ce edecescs July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
ES SET ETa eer eT June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La.............-. June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 
new York Dallas Chicago 











Need 
Help? 


Our Employment De- 
partment will cheerfully 
furnish the Operator you 
want at the price you 
wanttopay. It is not ne- 
cessary to be a user of 


The T™nderwood 
Standard 


ypewriter 


to enjoy this service. Tell us your 
needs. We have competent sten- 
ographers who want positions, 
a temporary and permanent. We re 

we? Quire no charge or fee from em- 
ployer or employee. Phone Under 
__ Barclay 6800, if in New York 













a\C — Address 
Employment Dep’t 
243 Broadway, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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BOSTON MEETING N. 


A. will be continued in the next issue.! 


[The report of the N. E. 


OPENING OF THE N. E. A. CONVENTION. 
Honored by the presence of the President of 
the United States and other distinguished guests, 
with thousands of teachers from all parts of the 
in attendance, the first general session 
National Education 
Harvard Stadium 


country 
of the convention of the 
Association was held in the 
Monday afternoon, July 4. 

President Taft, who delivered an address on 
“The Relation of Education to Democratic 
Government,” was given an enthusiastic welcome. 
The gathering stood as he entered the Stadium, 
and when he stepped upon the speakers’ platform 
the men cheered and applauded, the women 
waved handkerchiefs, and the band struck up 
“Hail to the Chief.” 

It was an inspiring spectacle upon which the 
President gazed—so inspiring, to use his own 
words, that he felt like apologizing for the char- 
acter of the address he had prepared. “It is 
one,” he said, “that makes me feel like soaring 
into the blue and dealing with nothing but the 
highest patriotic thoughts.” 

President Lowell of Harvard, chairman of the 
advisory committee of the local organization of 
the N. E. A., opened the meeting. 

Governor Eben S. Draper extended a hearty 
welcome most graciously. He said that the 
success of the nation depends upon the education 
of the young and the success of the education de- 
“This is the noblest 
faced,” said the 


pends upon the teachers. 
audience that I have ever 
governor. 

Mayor John F. Fitzgerald was especially happy 
in his words of welcome. He called attention to 
the fact that Boston’s 650,000 people expended 
$6,500,000 upon education this year, a round 
$10 for each man, woman, and child within her 
borders, an achievement unprecedented in this or 
any other country. 

Hon. Francis C. Blair, state superintendent of 
Illinois, in his response to the welcome, was 
most happy. In referring to the fact that the 
teachers from every section of the country were 
returning to the home of their fathers and 
mothers—Mayor Fitzgerald had called atten- 
tion to the fact that President Taft’s mother was 
born in Boston—he said: “Not only the bread, 
but the brains are returning after many days.” 

President Taft was given an ovation when he 
arose to speak. He said:— 

“T wish to return thanks to the governor of 
Massachusetts and the mayor of Boston for their 
kindly welcome to this state and this vicinity. © I 
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am delighted to come to Massachusetts under any 
circumstances, and especially to participate in 
the celebration of the cause of education by a 
meeting of delegates engaged in pushing that 
cause in every corner of this country. 

“The presence of this audience of thousands of 
those engaged in the education of the youth of 
the country on this natal day of the Republic 
suggests a discussion of the relation of education 
to democratic government.” 

President Taft strongly defended the policy of 
the United States with regard to the Philippine 
islands. He disagreed with those .who hold that 
the form of government established there by the 
United States is unconstitutional, because it does 
not rest upon the consent of the governed. That 
clause in the constitution, he said, was meant to 
apply to the colonists, a large percentage of 
whom were intelligent, educated in the princi- 
ples and trained in the practice of self-govern- 
ment. 

He then discussed the constitution at some 
length, and spoke of the extension of the Ameri- 
can government to the Philippines, 

“When the war of 1898 was ended,” he said, 
“there seemed to be but one course for the United 
States government to follow, and that was to 
take over the Philippines,-establish law and order, 
and then to teach the people enough in learning 
and in the practice of popular government to en- 
able them to take over a government and main- 
tain it permanently. 

“Meantime we had to suppress an insurrection 
in order to initiate such a policy. Those who 
were responsible for the policy have been sub- 
jected to the severest criticism, in that they are 
said to have violated the proposition of the 
Declaration of Independence, that is, to secure 
the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

“Governments were instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. I affirm that there is nothing in the 
Philippines policy of this government which is at 
variance with the language from the Declaration 
of Independence, which I have quoted, when that 
language is properly understood by the same sort 
of construction as Lincoln gave to the language, 
‘all men are created equal.’ ”’ 

After dwelling upon the work of education that 
is being carried on among the Filipinos, the Presi- 
dent concluded as follows:— 

“When the time shall arrive in which the Fili- 
pinos can be safely trusted to organize and main- 
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tain permanently their own government, and this 
government shall withdraw from the islands or 
offer to do so, the proposition of the Declaration 
of Independence will then have been fulfilled and 
the government will be a just one, for it will rest 
on the consent of the governed. 

“Meantime, however, in the absence of the full 
effects of education, and until the Filipinos, as 
citizens, are able to walk alone, there will continue 
to be a seeming inconsistency between the policy 
of the Americans in the Philippines and the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence. But 
I maintain, in the presence of this great audience, 
whose profession is that of teaching, and whose 
object is that of educating and fitting men to meet 
the responsibilities of government, and to be- 
come intelligent patriots, that 
the methods taken and the 
procedure that is being fol- 
lowed are in entire accord- 
ance with the spirit of that 
great declaration, properly 
interpreted, and are only an- 
other instance with that of 
Cuba of a purely altruistic 
policy that does credit to the 
American republic and is in 
entire accord with those high 
principles which are em- 
bodied in its Declaration of 
Independence, and _ carried 
into practice in its federal 
constitution.” 

Governor William W. 
Kitchin of North Carolina 
gave the oration of the day. 
His oratory was much appre- 
ciated as he followed the 
Statesman’s presentation of 
history with an eloquent ap- 
peal to patriotism. Rarely 
does a Boston audience get a touch of Southern 
oratory, and few men of the South now give so 
charming a revelation of this art as did Governor 
Kitchin. 

“Upon the teachers of America, to whom is 
entrusted the training of American citizenship, 
rests in large measure the burden of preserving 
the liberty of the nation,” said he. “The chief 
need of the citizenship,” he said, “is more intel- 
lect and conscience. The South,” he said, “had 
been mistaken in thinking that it could prosper 
without the North. Rising from defeat,” he said, 
“the South marched forward as if by magic steps, 
an unstinted devotion to the American spirit filling 
every man.’ 

“The South,” he continued, “stands erect in her 
dignity and power, proud of the North and the 
West, her heart filled with good will to all, malice 
to none. 

“To-day in material development, in resources, 
in energy, in all that makes national power, we 
are a greater people than Alexander or Caesar 
or Bonaparte ever knew,” the governor con- 
tinued. “But ‘let him that standeth take heed lest 





JAMES YADKIN JOYNER, . ait : 
President of the N. E. A., State Superintendent of have a high class citizenship 


North Carolina. 
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he fall.’ Most nations die as most men die, from 
internal causes. What shall it profit a nation to 
circle the earth with power, emblazon the seas 
with prestige, and command nomage from every 
capital, and yet fail to remedy domestic evils, for- 
get justice, hear not the cry of the needy, and 
check not the wrongs of the mighty? Our fore- 
fathers faced no greater problems than this 
generation has to solve. Every age has its own 
interests, its own rights to preserve. 

“As civilizdtion becomes more and more com- 
plex the methods of oppression keep pace there- 
with, and every generation requires more and 
more intelligence to resist them. In former 
times we had the highway robber—we now have 
the gold brick swindler; then we had oppressive 
tax levies tosupport privileged 
classes; now we have the 
industrial monopolist, Then 
we needed more force; now 
more intellect and conscience. 

“We are safe from foreign 
foes; we must be safe from 
domestic ills. Foreign 
dangers are always direct, 
and bold, domestic ones are 
indirect, shrewd, insidious. 
It may require force—armies 
and navies—to repel the 
former; it requires wisdom, 
diligence and honor to over- 
come the latter. 

“A country whose govern- 
ment rests upon the will of 
the people in order to have a 
certainly just government, 
whose’ burdens are levied, 
and whose blessings are dis- 
tributed impartially, must 


so intelligent that it cannot 
be deceived, so conscientious that it cannot be 
corrupted, so courageous that it cannot be in- 
timidated. 

‘The training of this citizenship largely depends 
upon the teachers of America. You are the 
worthiest band of captains the world ever knew 
—leading the grand army of the republic—the 
boys and girls of America—against the forces of 
injustice, ignorance, and  prejudice—leading 
them to victory in the fields of light and 
truth.” 

The closing address was by President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University. 

The music was unprecedented, as the Handel 
and Haydn Society, led by the band and joined by 
thousands of voices, sang “America,” “To Thee, 
O Country,” “Unfold, Ye Portals,” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Never has there been so impressive an educa- 
tional audience. There may have been as many 
people at Asbury Park in 1905, but nowhere else 
in America could an audience make such an im- 
pression as in the Stadium, where every face 
stood out distinct in the vast mass of humanity. 
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THE NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE ; 
ITS WORK AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
CHILD-STUDY. 

BY PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALLy 
Clark University. 


Child study has applied itself to education and 
done most to make it scientific and professional. 
We are now organizing to extend this work to 
some eighty species of child welfare agencies out- 
side of the school dealing with defective, delin- 
quent, dependent, vicious, sickly classes and with 
health and disease, recreation, eugenics, etc. A 
National Child Welfare Conference uniting these 
has just held its second annual five-day meeting. 
Our practical ends are, first, that every social 
worker and all connected with these institutions 
must now draw upon the vast fund of paidology, 
and make their work more effective in the inter- 
ests not only of the child, but of themselves. 

Second, the hundreds of thousands of children 
in these institutions are a magnificent field for 
scientific study and this field is now largely un- 
utilized. We must study these children inten- 
sively, gathering all information from their 
hereditary defects, their personal records, with a 
view not merely to ameliorate their condition, 
but to prevent the growth of this enormous and 
growing drag upon the progress of civilization. 
We can cure only when we know the causes. 

Third, every pupil in the higher grades should 
be instructed, as a part of his good citizenship, to 
know about these institutions. Every normal 
school, college, and university which trains teach- 
ers should give a special course in order that the 
school may be brought into sympathetic touch with 
these philanthropic agencies, and it should also 
do extension work in its environment to help to 
co-ordinate the various institutions and to make 
their community a better place for children to live 
in, with committees on playgrounds, moving pic- 
tures, school and home yard decorations, gardens, 
milk supply for infants in the summer, probation, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and every active agency to 
prevent vice and crime and to promote personal 
and civic virtue. 

[The speaker then proceeded to characterize a 
few lines of work where scientific child study has 
been applied with signal success and benefit. He 
first described the work done for defective chil- 
dren at Vineland, Philadelphia, Chicago, both 
private and connected with the school system, to 
the end that every subnormal child be examined 
and the handicap as far as possible removed. He 
then described the progress in scientific school 
hygiene, which reaches the great body of children 
and of teachers, also a direct product of scientific 
child study. He then took up the applications to 
child study, to youthful crime as seen in the pro- 
bation officers, the juvenile court, etc. Next 
came the new sex work for the young in the 
school, home, and elsewhere. Other lines were 
mentioned more briefly. The goal he had chiefly 
in mind throughout was eugenics, or the improve- 
ment of the race, now represented by one of the 
most vigorous of national associations to that 
end. | 
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CRITICISM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY THE 


LAITY. 
BY PRESIDENT JAMES W. CRABTREE, 


State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska. 


Teachers and laity have not only come largely 
from each other, but they have intermarried to 
such an extent that no telling how much disap- 
proval and adverse criticism among the laity 
comes directly and indirectly from teachers. It 
may be shown in a similar manner that the confi- 
dence of the laity in the public schools is also 
traceable to this same source. 

There are three classes of the laity who pass 
criticism upon the public schools: (1) The small- 
est, least important, but a most troublesome one 
is the class known as the chronic faultfinders ; (2) 
a much larger and a more dangerous class is com- 
posed of those whose disapproval has back of it 
something personal, political, factional, or other- 
wise selfish; (3) the larger class of people whose 
criticisms grow out of true loyalty to the public 
schools, coupled with their interest in young peo- 
ple and a genuine desire to promote their wel- 
fare. : 

The honest opinion of every thoughtful man is 
entitled to respect and _ consideration. The 
chronic kicker, however, has no place in this 
class. He is the obstinate individual who is 
never suited. Whatever is, is wrong. If the 
discipline is strong, it is an outrage. If it is mild, 
it is branded as a failure. Every teacher must 
accept with resignation the fact that the chronic 
fault-finder is now and always will be a part of his 
life. 

Those who criticise because of some personal 
grievance and for other selfish reasons are the 
source of most of the serious troubles of the 
school. They resort to all kinds of extremes to 
get even with the superintendent, teacher, or 
board member. City superintendents have often 
found the following to lie back of criticisms: (1) 
Defeated for a place on the board; (2) daughter 
failed to secure'an election in the schools; (3) 
a relative or political friend not elected as jani- 
tor; (4) competitor given the contract for school 
supplies or for coal; (5) boy punished for some 
school offence. 

The greatest good comes from the best people. 
When this class of people speak, their views are 
respected. 

Here are some criticisms gathered from over 
three hundred members of the loyal laity in the 
various parts of a western state: “The schools do 
not prepare well enough for earning a living.” 
“The work of the school is too theoretical and 
impractical.” “The greatest weakness is that of 
not teaching the pupil how to study.” “There is 
a lack of attention to industrial subjects.” “Pu- 
pils’ energies scattered over too many subjects and 
dissipated in too many side interests.” 

The following opinion may be taken as repre- 
senting the trend of feeling among a portion of 
the thinking laity: “The school does not attach 
enough importance to what the pupil is to do im- 
mediately on leaving his studies. We must either 
keep our children out of the high school a por- 
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tion of the time and teach them how to work and 
to love work or else the schools should in some 
way meet this need, and why may not the schools 
do this double service for our children?” 

Colleges will wisely listen to the criticisms 
that come up from the laity and from the ranks of 
the teachers and cease attempting to force high 
schools to shape courses of study to meet certain 
arbitrary college entrance requirements. The 
laity looks upon the school as the public’s way of 
expressing interest in the educational welfare and 
efficiency of its offspring, and people will never 
be satisfied until the college, the high school, and 
even the grammar grades take that fact into ac- 
count and plan their work on the theory that edu- 
cation should be for efficiency as well as for cul- 
ture. 





THE DISTINCTIVE PROFESSIONAL CONTENT OF 
NORMAL SCHOOL ANID COLLEGE COURSES. 
BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH H, HILL, 

Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 


The normal school or normal college assumes 
to prepare teachers for every phase of public 
school work, not only elementary, but secondary. 
This implies the requisite preparation in subject 
matter in whatever subject finds a place in the 
elementary or secondary curriculum; but it also 
implies more. Such preparation the ordinary 
high school or college gives when nq reference is 
had to preparation for teaching, but it is not ade- 
quate training for the teacher. Training for 
teaching cannot properly be a mere incident in a 
student’s general course. The normal college is 
a distinctively professional school. It differs 
from other professional schools in this, that so far 
as subject matter is concerned its various courses 
deal with the same material and traverse much 
the same ground as in a school the purpose of 
whose course is generally literary or scientific, 
hence the difficulty of securing a clear recognition 
of the actual differentiation. There is the possi- 
bility, however, of establishing a definite line of 
demarkation ; and this is what the normal schools 
and colleges are doing. If they are not and can- 
not, they have no reason for being. 

The essential elements to be included in the 
curriculum of the normal school in training for 
any grade of teachers are: (1) A well-organized 
body of pedagogical theory that will lead to a 
comprehensive and philosophic concept of the 
general ends of education, whatever the special 
subject ultimately to be taught. (2) The linking 
of educational theory and thought with the train- 
ing school of practice. (3) Specific attention on 
the part of the intending teacher from the point 
of view of mature preparation and with particular 
reference to their organization for teaching 
the subjects that have traditionally had a place 
only in the elementary curriculum. (4) The 
recognition in the organization of every subject 
that the prime purpose in every teachers’ school 
is the organization of the subject matter for 
presentation and that all organized knowledge is 
but a means to an end in the process of educa- 
tion. 
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This, to sum up, is the dominant purpose of the 
teachers’ school and is the principle by which is to 
be determined and tested the distinctive content 
of its course. 

AOS LSE AE VERNER TEEPE Or 
A* MESSAGE FROMTHE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 
BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 

It was an extraordinary legacy that was left to 
the Bureau of Education by Commissioner Wil- 
liam Torrey Harris. The present administration 
of that office has no finer nor higher responsi- 
bility than that of maintaining at its best the spirit 
and tradition which constitute that legacy. There 
are undoubtedly very few to-day who would ac- 
cept in its entirety the philosophical system which 
Dr. Harris represented. There are few. indeed, 
who would accept unmodified his plan of educa- 
tional administration. 3ut his plan and system 
were the outcome of an elevated and unselfish 
patriotism. He was a loyal American, and his 
Americanism was permeated by such devotion to 
the loftiest thought and the widest learning, that 
it can never disappear from the educational or- 
ganization of this country without incalculable 
loss. At the opening of this report, I desire to 
pledge anew the office over which he presided, 
and call upon representatives of all educational 
systems and educational institutions throughout 
the land to renew our loyalty to that massive and 
dominant moral purpose to which Dr. Harris 
gave his lifelong devotion. 

The president of the National Education As- 
sociation has asked me to bring at this time a 
message from the Federal Bureau of Education, 
and has intimated that such a message might 
properly find a place on each annual program of 
his organization. There is an historic reason 
back of this suggestion. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion is, in a sense, the child of the National Asso- 
ciation, having been brought into being at the im- 
mediate instance of the National Association of 


‘ State and City School Superintendents, which was 


the forerunner of the present Department of 
Superintendence. 

My statement made in response to this call shall 
be a brief one, but I think it will show that the 
Federal Education Office is maintaining its con- 
tinuity with the work begun by Dr. Harris and 
his predecessors, while at the same time it is fac- 
ing the new needs of these later days in ways in 
which there is no earlier experience for its 
guidance. 

The task is the double one of making an effec- 
tive instrument and then of turning it to worthy 
use. 

Within the past year the instrument, that is the 
bureau, as it may be seen from without, has been 
greatly changed. It has left its outgrown shell 
by the unresting sea of Eighth and G streets, and 
has entered upon dignified and commodious 
quarters under one of the federal government's 
own roofs. It has, indeed, been taken into the 
bosom of the national family. Its library, which 
had previously been re-organized, has now been 
rearranged in its new quarters for practical ser- 
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vice. A vigorous new division has been erected, 
that of school administration, which deals 
particularly with matters of interest to state and 
city educational offices. A beginning has been 
made on what may be termed a field service, a ser- 
vice which has already engaged a portion of the 
time of two specialists, those in school adminis- 
tration and in the work of land-grant colleges, and 
is to be further extended. Provision has been 
made by Congress for two important additions to 
the staff, namely those of editor, for the oversight 
of the publications of the office, and of specialist 
in higher education for work both at the office 
and in the field in connection with our colleges 
and universities. The great campaign which has 
been undertaken by friends of the bureau with a 
view to the wide extension of this new service in 
the field promises to give us within the near 
future an instrument for more generous and far- 
reaching activities. 


LEGITIMATE SPHERES OF INFLUENCE FOR THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


BY PRESIDENT GUY E. MAXWELL, 


State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


We are in the midst of a period of transition 
from older types of schools to newer types. The 
honor of developing, during the past half century, 
a respect and demand for professionally-trained 
teachers belongs primarily to the normal schools 
of the country. But to have maintained and per- 
fected a work even of such great public service 
will not serve to perpetuate this type of school if 
it fails to respond to the needs of the next half 
century or even of the next decade. 

The normal school sphere of influence must 
cover in addition to a preparation of teachers for 
general elementary school work special training 
of teachers for all forms of public school service, 
including rural, graded, secondary, and special. 
The normal school already manifests a sympathy 
with the national interest in an improved rural 
life and rural education, and is beginning to pre- 
pare teachers with the special skill, insight, and 
appreciation necessary for success in rural 
schools. 

The demand for teachers of the special sub- 
jects of music, drawing, manual training, house- 
hold economy, and other forms of special super- 
vision must be supplied by _ state-supported 
schools, and economy of effort and money lays 
upon the normal school this added responsibility. 
But here we find that a three-year period of study 
bevond the secondary school should be the 
minimum time requirement for such special work. 

Since there is no field where the service of 
scholarship is more needed than in the problems 
of public education, elementary and secondary, 
the normal school, claiming such problems as dis- 
tinctly and quite exclusively her own, should at- 
tack them with the energy and enthusiasm in- 
spired by a great mission, demanding and im- 
proving the opportunity for the growth and ex- 
pansion commensurate with the difficulty and im- 
portance of the responsibilities involved. 
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A SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


BY ARTHUR D. DEAN, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Agitation for industrial education does not 
mean that there is to be any educational revolu- 
tion, but rather the continuance of that evolution 
which has been, and one hopes always will be 
taking place. This forn’ of education is not 
antagonistic to the general function of all educa- 
tion which is to develop and train the mind. 
Some subjects and processes-are best for certain 
groups, and every school should be the natural 
expression of the life of its community. It all 
means a redirection of our public schools and in- 
volves a comprehensive treatment of the pressing 
needs of our schools, our children, and our indus- 
tries. . 

The problem has no single solution; there wil? 
be as many school classifications as there are 
groups of industries; nearly as many solutions as 
there are types of communities. It is not neces- 
sary to have an entirely new curriculum in order 
to redirect the present schools. A portion of 
agricultural and industrial practice can be ex- 
pressed in mathematical form; science in its rela- 
tion to the great industrial processes upon which 
the lives of our people depend; the study of his- 
tory so that it takes the form of industrial and 
economic development of a nation. 

The school system may well begin to separate 
at the end of the sixth grade into three very dis- 
tinct branches, leading, first, to the present high 
school system ; second, to higher business schools ; 
third, to higher schools which train workers in in- 
dustrial and agricultural vocations. 

A far-reaching phase will be the establishment 
of continuation schools. Employers must regu- 
late their affairs so that boys and girls between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age may be excused 
from factory and store work to attend these 
schools for a few’ hours a week ih order that 
American citizenship may be preserved, and some 
notion be given these immature children of indus- 
trial and commercial practice. 

At present there is little connection between 
school, shop, and store. Children go to work be- 
cause they have to become _ bread-winners. 
Meanwhile, the public schools are carried on for 
the benefit of those who are fortunate enough to 
be able to continue in their school work. By 
little effort the schools and factories can co- 
operate for training in industrial and civic effi- 
ciency. Educational waste may be avoided; the 
commercial shops have the equipment; the public 
schools have the rooms, books, and teachers. A 
plan on an American basis can be worked-out. 
Certainly it is worth trying, but it must not be 
a selfish, biased scheme, worked out for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer. Our schools are man- 
aged in the interests of our boys and girls, and no. 
association of employers can be allowed to dictate 
a system of public education unless it be along 
lines which are of direct personal advantage to 
our children. School men welcome and seek co- 
operation with employers. But dictation by spe- 
cial interests has no place in American education. 
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EDUCATE THE MUSCLES WHEN YOU EDUCATE 
THE MIND. 
BY EDWARD A. RUMELY; 
Secretary and Treasurer of the M. Rumely Company, Laporte, Ind. 

The training of manual work, the keen disci- 
pline in learning any one of the skilled trades is 
the schooling that is needed above all for the city 
boy. But all boys need it, not only because it is 
going to make efficient men of them, but because 
it is a necessity to their bodies. And the boy 
must be prepared for the practical things of life. 
He must get concentration and effectiveness of 
work, the power of “hanging on,” the will to over- 
come difficulties, eagerness and zest in labor. 

And this can only be got through the school. 
Yet from the school until now we have had 
the one-sided mental training which physicians 
are beginning to understand is the first great 
cause of the wide-spread nervous disease of to-day 
—a thing so exclusive to our own land that our 
prevalent form of nervous disease is in Europe 
called “Americanitis.” From such diseases we 
shall suffer more and more until the school gives 
our children strong trained bodies and practical 
well trained minds. 

As our race went through a muscular state 
like that in which the savage people of to-day 
still are, so each child must go through in epitome 
the history of the race. Until a few years ago 
special muscular training was not necessary, be- 
cause the work of every-day life at home was 
sufficient. The existing public school system was 
shaped to meet the needs of another and earlier 
civilization when industry was centred in the 
home; where they used to grow their own food, 
spin and weave their own cloth, make their soap, 
dip candles. Eighty per cent. of the population of 
that time was agricultural. The father, if he hap- 
pened to be a cabinet-maker or blacksmith, 
shaped his wood and forged his metal near his 
home, within sight of his children. Each child 
was called upon while still young to share the par- 
ent’s activity. It gained not only an insight into 
the industrial processes, but it acquired habits of 
work, keen discipline, moral training for its future 
occupation. Then the school was properly a 
place to which children were sent for a few hours 
each day, to pick up the essentials of reading, 
writing, and. spelling, and a little information 
about geography and history. 

But now we have become a new sort of cave- 
dweller. Even in our suburban home we have 
accepted the automatic ways of apartment house 
life; and industry has passed forever from the 
home to the factory. The old school has become 
out-of-date; chalk and blackboard and books, 
even when supplemented by the so-called manual 
training, are no longer enough. Our new civi- 
lization has its own needs. Sciences like physics 
and chemistry and electricity have become vital 
factors in the productive processes. Skill and 
accurate knowledge in the use of the hands are 
needed as never before. Our national industry is 
suffering from a failing supply of skilled workers, 
which Europe cannot much longer furnish. We 
must have a new school, for children now need 
the training of their muscles as well as of their 
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minds. They need the training of their minds 
through their muscles. 

Few realize how much muscle means to the 
brain. Yet the brain is taught by the muscles as 
well as by the two nerves of ear and eye; and fully 
98 per cent. of our life is guided by muscular sen- 
sation. The baby depends upon it almost wholly 
during a long period of its early life. Its first 
education is a physical education—an education 
of the muscles. Its development through the 
training of life and experience is a type of the 
later education that is practical Through its 
every muscle—above all by its hands—it drinks 
in knowledge of the outside world. Nor is this 
importance of the muscle lessened, either in later 
childhood or in adult years, The eye, through 
the nerve of seeing, teaches us form and color. 
We see iron—the gray metal—its crystals, its 
lustre, its surface. But we need to bend and 
break it; we need to weld and hammer it; file it 
and test it, and put it to mechanical uses with our 
hands before we can truly know much about that 
metal which has become the main carrier of our 
civilization. The hands interpret what the eyes 
see, and the eyes become efficient alone through 
their muscles. The mechanism of the eye is as per- 
fect in the babe as in the grown man. Yet the 
babe stretches out its hands for the moon as if it 
were within reach. In the end he learns to gauge 
distance, and he does this through the muscles of 
the eye. We now know that we are able to esti- 
mate distance by the eye movement that is neces- 
sary to obtain a perfect focus; that our whole 
conception of space is built, not upon eye sensa- 
tion, but upon muscular sensation. 

The muscles express the most intimate sensa- 
tions of the soul. The ‘Romans made a true 
guess at this, which is preserved in our word 
“emotion”—a moving out of sensation through 
the muscles, Our feelings are most vividly por- 
trayed by gestures and the shifting play of ex- 
pression that the facial muscles give the face. 
See an angry man through a glass door, and you 
do not need to hear a word to know his state oi 
mind. And so, joy, grief, love, every mood and 
passion have their instantly recognized physical 
expressions. And so close is the relation be- 
tween mind and muscles that the counterpart is 
true. Try the old actor’s trick. Mimic a man’s 
expression, and you will have the key to his 
thought. Assume the expression of a laugh, and 
the sober mind at once will feel the effect. 

Go more intimately still into the emotions of the 
soul. Take music. The conductor of an orches- 
tra, by the rhythmic waving of his hands, guides 
the playing, expresses melody and rhythm, the 
very soul of the piece. He takes a wand in his 
hand and finds it of the greatest use, because it 
exaggerates the movement of his hand, and so 
makes this physical expression of the music more 
visible to the distant player and auditor. 

Or take the violin, the most delicately expres- 
sive of all musical instruments. The bow draws 
out its harmonies in a tumult. Yet these har- 
monies, first in the soul, can only reach the world 
translated by the muscles; on the one side the 
swinging arm, wielding the bow; on the other the 
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precise and delicate working of the fingers, now 
daintily touching the strings, now fiercely clutch- 
ing at them. What is it all but the finest training 
of a hundred muscles as well as of the nerve of the 
ear? And so with the harder things of practical 
life—the work of chemist and electrician; surgery, 
blacksmithing, carpentry ; bread-kneading, sewing, 
bed-making. Skill in all these things is largely 
muscle knowledge, got through what is in the 
truest sense muscle training. 

Beyond all this there is a subtle, mysterious 
connection between mind and muscles—even be- 
tween speech and the muscles. For right-handed 
men the control of speech is located in the left 
lobe of the brain, where it develops out of the 
motor centre for the right hand. For left-handed 
men it is similarly placed in the right lobe of the 
brain. A German scientist has lately noticed that 
if you try to teach a left-handed boy or girl to use 
his or her right hand one result is often stam- 
mering. He has also found that persistent use 
_of the right hand reacts on the power of speech, 
and often cures stammering. 

It is clear that our buoyancy, and depression, 
the undercurrent of all our consciousness, our 
very growth, all depend on muscular sensation. 
This is all the more important because it is so 
largely unnoticed and unconscious. More easily 
than the mind, the muscles are trained to quick 
ways of unconscious habits. We learn in child- 
hood to dress, to walk, to go through the mo- 
tions of eating almost automatically. 

When we have grasped the significance of this 
unnoticed side of life, we shall realize the tre- 
mendous importance that the training of the 
muscles should have in the training of our youth. 
There is, first, the physical side—the development 
and perfection of the body to its fullest possible 
effectiveness in normal living. At best, the 
specialization of our work brings only part of our 
muscles into play. The training and use of all the 
muscles are necessary for health, particularly in 
an age when the machine has relieved us of so 
large a part of the old healthful work of the body. 
Without this our race will lose in vigor, and fall 
into decadence. The second and third genera- 
tion of city-bred men, in the past, have always 
shown a weakling — strain. Under stress of 
modern life, unless a remedy be found, degenera- 
tion will be still more rapid. 

The training of the muscles is an economic 
necessity in a day when we have come to depend 
upon foreign nations for supply of skilled me- 
chanics. We must educate our boys to trades— 
to the highest possible alertness and skill in the 
use of their hands in the great material needs of 
the nation. 

The training of the muscles through work is a 
crying necessity for the boy himself. He needs 
it even if he is to be a business or professional 
man, that he may have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the lot of those who bear the heaviest bur- 
den of the day. He needs it, whatever his occu- 
pation in life is to be, in order that he may be an 
intelligent part of our civilization. He needs it 
for the zest that it will give to his mental growth 
and life. He needs it for a full rounded dévelop- 
ment of all his powers. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 
BY WILLIAM R, LASHER, 
Erasmus Hall High Schoo!, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In bringing together the large number of pupils 
that constitute the attendance of the ordinary 
urban high school, the conditions for a great deal 
of student activity are of necessity created. Boys 
and girls of the high school age delight in forming 
clubs, and, as a consequence, organizations, some 
social or semi-social, some athletic and some 
scholastic, spring up in large numbers. 

The control and direction of athletics is now 
quite generally recognized as a school function; 
but toward the many other forms of student 
activity school authorities assume various _atti- 
tudes. Some authorities are in general hostile, 
others allow those activities to go their own ways 
with little or no direction or interference; still 
others, but they are few in number, actively en- 
courage and support them in all their legitimate 
phases. 

It has been the policy of Erasmus Hall to wel- 
come every organization that arises among its 
pupils, provided that the purpose for which such 
organization exists is a good one. One group 
of pupils formed an excursion club for the pur- 
pose of visiting manufacturing and power plants 
of scientific interest; another group formed the 
“Monday Club” for the encouragement of origi- 
nal work in literature; other groups formed fra- 
ternities and sororities for purposes largely so- 
cial; and so on through a long and exceedingly 
varied list of associations. Toward all of these 
the principal has assumed a uniform attitude of 
approval and encouragement, the main _ restric- 
tion imposed being that each organization must 
secure some member of the faculty to be responsi- 
ble in a general way for seeing that the affairs of 
the organization are conducted in a proper man- 
ner. 

The result of this policy has been that the 
school has become the centre of a great deal of 
student activity, some of it purely social, some of 
it scholastic, and connected more or less intimately 
with the work of the classrooms. — The field cov- 
ered by the many organizations engaged in this 
work is so wide that few pupils are likely to re- 
main in the school for the full course without hav- 
ing some part in it. These societies interest the 
pupils in the school. They are a strong influence 
in retaining pupils to complete the course, and 
are thus an efficient aid in reducing the much- 
talked-of “high school mortality.” They create a 
fine school spirit and inspire among the pupils 
an intense loyalty which is retained by the gradu- 
ates, 

The work of student organizations properly 


conducted gives vitality to the school. It has in 
it the spirit of progressive activity. It gives pu- 
pils opportunities for self-expression. It helps 


to connect the school days with later life, for 


the enlightenment of any community depends 
largely upon the virility and enterprise of its 
Organizations, ‘social, civic, educational, and re- 


ligious. The school that fails to take advantage 
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of the varied possibilities of student associations 
is neglecting one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities for effective education. 
Oe ge 


MOTIVIZING THE WORK OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H, B, WILS N, 
Decatur, Ill. 





The greatest problem in the technique of teach- 
ing in the elementary schools is undoubtedly that 
of adequately motivizing the daily school tasks of 
the pupils. Motivation is both a problem of the 
organization and of the method of presenting 
school tasks. It consists in employing ends or 
goals, the attainment of which are both whole- 
some in their effects on the children and normal 
to the life of the children pursuing them. If one 
approaches the solution of certain problems in 
school or out of school, seeing a reason which ap- 
pears worth while to him, or feeling a keen 
hunger for solving them, he goes to his task with 
a very different mental and emotional attitude 
from that which exists if he simply sees in his 
problems so much hard work which he must do 
because some one has directed him to do it. 

In their lives human beings engage in play, 
work, and drudgery. Probably most human 
activity is a mixture of the three, with the ele- 
ment of serious more or less enjoyable work pre- 
dominating. 

It is almost an axiom that the happier one is 
in pursuit of his work the greater are his returns, 
both inner and external, both spiritual and mate- 
rial. One's joy in his work seems to depend 
primarily upon the relation which the worker 
sees existing between his work and the largest 
goal he is seeking to realize, and between his 
work and all life about him. Judged by absolute 
standards, an individual's goal may be temporary 
and insignificant. For him, however, its realiza- 
tion is meaningful and all-important. Social effi- 
ciency and good citizenship are most apt to be de- 
veloped in any individual, therefore, by providing 
him with work to do which seems to him to con- 
tribute directly toward the realization of his 
chosen goal, be it native or acquired. 

These principles impose upon the schools the 
problem of so organizing their work that it 
furthers the realization of these native or ac- 
quired goals which are normal to the children of 
the varying grades of ability to be found in the 
twelve years of the public school course. A goal 
is the ideal of a class. To realize it is its prob- 
lem. The realization of this goal implies the suc- 
cessful satisfaction of a series of felt needs. 
These needs are real, vital, and conduct-influenc- 
ing in the lives where they abide. 

The school’s first step in the solution of its 
problem is the discovery of a series of motives, 
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varying from year to year, and with different 
teachers, which seem to be normal to the children 
of a given community in each of the grades or 
years of the school course. Having done this, the 
available matter related to a dominating motive 
should be selected, organized, and developed with 
the children in harmony with the specific goal 
under conquest. 

The specific problems which will be normal to a 
class are many. Those selected will vary with 
communities and teachers. The important con- 
sideration is that the problem attacked be real 
and vital to the class. The solution of the problem 
must satisfy a need or a hunger which is clearly 
felt in the lives of the members of the class. The 
need may arise out of the play, social, or work 
(including intellectual and emotional) lives of the 
children. 

re OD nm 
A DECADE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
BOSTON. 


BY DAVID A. ELLIS» 
President School Committee, Boston. 


The greatest reform of the decade in school 
administration in Boston was the substitution on 
January 1, 1906, of a school committee of five for 
one of twenty-four. This created an organization 
of great potency for good or evil according to the 
personnel of its members. 

The character and high purpose of the new 
school committee has led to numerous important 
reforms. The limitations of time and space do 
not permit their relation here. The effects of 
these reforms have been far reaching. The 
whole school system has been entirely removed 
from the field of politcs. Its educational, official, 
and financial administration has been made 
moral and efficient. The selection, promotion, 
and retirement of teachers, officers, and other em- 
ployees of the school committee have been placed 
upon the most liberal, progressive, and meritori- 
ous lines. The welfare of the pupils from the 
point of view of their health and morals has 
been materially advanced. The _ educational 
opportunities afforded to pupils in the elementary 
schools, in the secondary schools, both long and 
short term, in the evening schools of various types, 
and in the other continuation schools have been 
immensely enlarged, and in.all branches; in the 
old studies which constitute the basis of all public 
school education, in the higher cultural subjects, 
and in those commercial and industrial fields 
which have become so important in this age, the 
public school system of Boston has not only kept 
abreast of the best school systems in the United 
States, but has, in some respects, set the stand- 
ard on this continent. The new school commit- 
tee has, in short, purified and vitalized the public 
school system of Boston. 





N. E. A., BOSTON, JULY 2-8. 
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TRAINING FOR TEACHING. 
BY PRINCIPAL EMMA L- JOHNSTON; 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York City. 

As the world grows older and the amount one 
needs to know in order to live happily and 
worthily in it increases, the need for teachers be- 
comes greater. No teaching power should be 
allowed to go to waste. It is safe to say that it is 
being wasted in most cases where teachers are 
failing in schools. These men and women are 
probably not without teaching power, they are 
merely trying in vain to use their power in the 
wrong place. 

It is easy to declare that the persons who fail 
to make good in some teaching position lack the 
“sift,” and to advise them to try some other 
kind of work. It is much harder to acquaint one- 
self with their tastes, their temperaments, their 
sympathies, in order to be able to direct them to 
the part of the teaching field where the particu- 
lar kind of service that they can render is needed. 

Persons intending to teach must receive more 
than a broad professional training. They must 
make an intensive study of the particular kind of 
work they elect to do. Teachers for elementary 
schools need a different kind of special training 
from that required for teachers in secondary 
schools or colleges.. A good teacher of boys is 
not necessarily a good teacher of girls, and vice 


versa. Teachers need special training for ser- 
vice in private schools, in rural schools, for classes 
of immigrants, for physically, mentally, or 


morally defective children. 

As to the time and place for training, the ideal 
plan would seem to be that by which, before in- 
dependent practice is begun, complete prepara- 
tion should be made in an_ institution offering 
courses to teachers in training for service of many 
different kinds. By this plan a mutual under- 
standing would be established among the workers 
in all parts of the educational field, and many 
barriers would be broken down. 

— ———-——. --0-. © -0-@-0-9- 
HOW EVERY SCHOOL MAY BE A CHILD WELFARE 
CONFERENCE. 


BY WILLIAM H- ALLEN, 

Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 

Out-of-school conferences on child welfare can 
be successful only as they effect conferences on 
child welfare within the school and between 
school teachers and parents. 

Secause the majority of our 20,000,000 school 
children are in small cities and rural districts, 
they are certain not to be fundamentally bene- 
fited by any conference that does not centre in 
the schools. The same energy which an outside 
agency will spend in getting data for 1,000 chil- 
dren will interest 1,000 principals in securing 
more complete data for 500,000 children. 

The teacher whose pupils present to her 190 
days each year the best index of how thirty to 
fifty families live, can accomplish more than an 
out-of school conference where 190 people listen 
to a lecture and adjourn to meet again another 
day. 

In New York city there are 230 members of local 
school boards charged with the duty to learn 
about school progress, sanitary conditions, and 
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teaching efficiency of schools which are supposed 
to minister to nearly 800,000 children. Syste- 
matically for years effort has been made to pre- 
vent these local board members from knowing the 
essential facts about school progress and school 
problems. Snubbed and almost reviled, this as- 
set has been lost to New York city, though po- 
tentially more valuable than any national confer- 
ence. As a consequence, no one can tell the par- 
ents of New York why 200,000 children have 
failed of promotion this school year, why there is 
a difference of 100,000 between net enrollment 
and average register, whether the part-time day, 
which New York city is spending millions to 
abolish, is better for the child than the full-time 
day, or why public imagination and sense of duty 
are focused upon giving out-of-door fresh air to 
a handful of children while neglecting to con- 
sider physical and mental break-down, due to 
lack of out-of-door fresh air for hundreds of 
thousands. 

To make every school a child welfare confer- 
ence, the supreme need at the present time is a 
demand on the part of the national and state 
bureaus of education for essential information as 
to the welfare of each teacher’s pupils. 


<O>-4>0-> +t> 


REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS DURING 
THE YEAR. 
BY FRANK STRONG, 
Chancellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

A sketch of the educational progress of the 
year would among other things include the fol- 
lowing :— 

First—There has been distinct criticism and 
somewhat acrimonious discussion of the Ameri- 
can college, its methods and its results. The out- 
come of this criticism and discussion has been to 
eliminate to some degree the lack of definite- 





ness in the American college, and _ to 
Strengthen its mental and moral tone. 
One of the most _ significant happenings 
of the year was the culmination of the 


movement against the elective system and the 
substitution by the great exponent of the system 
itself of more definite requirements. There has 
been in general in the colleges and universities a 
trend for sounder scholarship, toward a sounder 
and cleaner athletic life and a lessening of the out- 
side interests that interfere with a scholarly life. 

Second—Public high schools have also come 
in for their share of criticism and discussion. 
This discussion has concerned the courses of 
study and the quality of the work done. The re- 
sult has been an attempt to relate the courses of 
study more definitely to the needs of the times 
without sacrificing true scholarship so necessary 
to the best teaching. 

Third—In the great body of elementary 
schools the advancement during the year has 
taken the form of attempted elimination of waste. 
The opinion has also been growing that indus- 
trial education must be a part of the public edu- 
cation and begin in the upper grammar grades to 
be so adjusted to the whole system of public edu- 
cation that no student, however humble his origin, 
shall be excluded from an opportunity of passing 
into the very highest grades of the educational 
System. 


- 
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Fourth—In general there has been a further 
development of a strong feeling that moral and 
religious training is after all the most important 
thing in education; that our educational system 
should be reconstructed on a sound conservative 
basis which shall exclude the frenzies of extrem- 
ists, and correct and not emphasize the weakness 
of the age. The feeling is growing that our 
democracy must find its support more and more 
in the character and quality of its public educa- 
tion. Parallel with this is a growing tendency 
toward the completion in all our states of the 
state system of public education. Signs of this are 
not wanting in the oldest states of the Union, 
and it will not be surprising if even there the pub- 
lic system of education shall be completed by the 
establishment of state higher education. 
THE EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS. 


BY PRINCIPAL J. ASBURY PITMAN; 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

We are in the midst of a marvelous industrial 
and commercial development. If we are to es- 
tablish and maintain our supremacy, public edu- 
cation must be sufficiently broad, thorough, and 
practical to enable us to Cope with rival nations. 

It is not enough that the commercial course 
shall train young men and women for the per- 
formance of duties of office routine with fidelity, 
intelligence, accuracy, and rapidity. Training for 
the responsible and unselfish duties of citizenship 
must forever constitute a fundamental part of 
public school education. Under no other con- 
dition is education a just charge upon the public 
treasury. The greatest need of the world of 
business is less of self and more of service. 

The ultimate purpose of a commercial educa- 
tion is to develop men and women, although its 
immediate end is to train clerks and stenogra- 
phers. It is not inconsistent with the idea of in- 
dustrial efficiency to make the chief end of 
technical education the development of character, 
intelligence, and general power. We must not 
sacrifice these greater ends in order to secure 
technical skill. Commercial education must deal 
with problems of production and distribution, 
with questions of finance and business administra- 
tion, as well as with the preparation of students 
for the duties of the business office. 

Teachers in this department should have a 
sound general education; a practical knowledge 
of the strictly commercial subjects; a thorough 
training in the principles of education, in special 
methods, and in school and class management. 

Professional training consists of two clearly 
defined, but not distinct, lines of work—the sci- 
ence of education and the art of teaching. The 
course should include the study of physiology and 
hygiene, educational psychology, the principles 
of education, and the history of education. There 
should be ample opportunity for observation and 
practice in teaching, under supervision, in schools 
of secondary grade. 

The requirements of technical and professional 
training may be met in a course of not less than 
three—preferably four—years in a normal school. 
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Elective courses; of one and two years may be of- 
fered for graduates of colleges, normal and 
private commercial schools, and other advanced 
students. 

1 0 @-0- @-0- - —— 

FIELD LABORATORY WORK ACCOMPANYING 
COURSES IN HORTICULTURE AND AGRONOMY. 


BY RALPH L. wWaATTs, 
Professor of Horticulture, Pennsylvania State College. 

The function of the agricultural college is to 
train teachers, lecturers, investigators, demon- 
strators, farmers, and farm managers. These 
vocations require technical as well as practical 
training. Field laboratory work is essential to 
this training. It co-ordinates theory and prat- 
tice. It gives the student correct ideas as to the 
right practice. It fixes principles. It develops 
originality. It creates enthusiasm. It presents 
problems which must be solved. It is an ex- 
amination or test of the student’s ability. 

Proper facilities are important. There must be 
land, field crops, orchards, vineyards, small fruit 
plantations, nurseries, manures, fertilizers, and 
tools. The best qualified instructors should con- 
duct the field laboratory work. They should be 
well trained technically and experienced in the 
best practice. Careful direction is necessary, 
but as much responsibility should be placed upon 
the student as the subject taught will permit. 
Whenever possible, the student should be held 
accountable for plans as well as their execution. 

Such work as pruning, spraying, grafting, 
budding, planting, harvesting, packing, and many 
other exercises may be done at _ regularly 
scheduled periods, and this has been the practice 
at all of the colleges. To accomplish the best 
results, however, the work must have a_ broader 
scope. The student must be required to make 
plans and carry them out. This involves garden 
making, nursery management, the culture of 
cold frames and greenhouse crops as well as 
general farm crops whenever possible. Recent 
work in horticulture at the Pennsylvania State 
College indicates that the field laboratory work 
may be enlarged, extended, and made much more 
valuable both from a technical and _ practical 
standpoint. 

ae a a ne 


SUCCESS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY LEONARD Be MARSHALL; 
Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools, Boston. 


No subject is more thoroughly enjoyed or in 
which more progress is made, considering the 
limited time allowed, than in music. 

Every onward movement demands a leader. 
In Lowell Mason this country found a man who 
initiated the movement which resulted in the in- 
troduction of music into the schools of our land. 

Much of the success of music in our schools is 
attributable to the grand work which he per- 
formed in those early days. 

Notwithstanding his travels in Europe and his 
investigations of the methods of Pestalozzi, he be- 
lieved in rote-singing for young people instead of 
note-singing. 

For many years the opposite method has pre- 
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vailed. While rote-singing is highly commended 
for the kindergarten class and for the pupils ‘of 
the entering class in the primary schools, note- 
singing commands most of the attention of the 
pupils throughout all the grades which follow. 

This has proven a revolution and a revelation. 
The result is intelligence and independence of 
thought ; self-reliance is doing the work in music. 

The sutcess in the teaching of music may be 
viewed from many standpoints; the benefit to be 
derived from singing beautiful songs, these songs 
treating of many interesting things in nature; 
the training of the memory, the quickening of the 
imagination, the fixing in the mind beautiful gems 
of song to be recalled with pleasure in after life; 
the rapid reading of musi¢ at sight; the training 
of the voice for producing good énunciation and 
vocalization; the cultivation of the power to 
recognize musical phrases; to reproduce them in 
the proper notation; to invent melodic phrases. 

The study of music emphasizes the thoughts 
contained in literature. 

It is an inspiring influence and quickens a love 
for school and everything worthy in life. 

It is a means of mental and soul discipline. 

It provides a vocation for many pupils with 


musical gifts. 
$+ 0-0-@-0--¢-¢-$______—_— 


THE COST AND EFFICIENCY OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF IN DAY SCHOOLS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS; 
Horace Mann School, Boston. 

The following discussion considers only schools 
and institutions I have myself visited :— 

Schools for the deaf must always cost more 
than schools for the hearing, and boarding institu- 
tions of necessity must be more expensive than 
day schools. 

In the matter of efficiency, although both kinds 
of schools appeared on the whole highly efficient, 
I found no monopoly of good or bad in either, 
nor any marked advantage in results due to the 
oral or combined methods—with two exceptions: 
There were two oral institutions where the stand- 
ard of actual attainment was higher than any- 
where else; and the lip-reading of the oral schools 
—day and institutional—was unmistakably better 
than in the combined ones. Aside from these ex- 
ceptions there were brilliant, backward, and “me- 
dium” pupils in both kinds of schools, but no 
noticeable difference of proportion in either, 

The curriculum of the institutions was a little 
higher than that of the day schools, but the latter 
exerted more influence in encouraging higher 
education in schools for the hearing. Milwaukee 
maintains a trained teacher of the deaf in the high 
school to help deaf pupils, and encourages the deaf 
to enter the secondary trade schools. 

The most remarkable feature of the institu- 
tions was their industrial work. Since their be- 
ginning they have been preaching and doing what 
public school authorities are only now beginning 
to plead for—teaching actual trades and handi- 
crafts; and they can show a splendid record of 
self-supporting past pupils. 

The day schools are doing much with their 
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manual training, but they have need, like the 
hearing ScHools, to offer nidre strietly vocational 
work. 

I look toward a future in’ which day schools 
shall increase, and “institutions © @etentralize; in 
which schoolroom practice shall be more inspir- 
ing; and in which the last» faint echo of strife 
about methods shall have died away. 


<e Me. «0+ 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE AND TRAINING OF THE 
BLIND. 
BY PRINCIPAL JOHN E- RAY; 
State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 


The first institution established by the All Wise 
Maker of the universe was the home. Other 
things being equal, the more closely we can ad- 
here to the original plan the better. 

This is theory and is ideal; but it is a condition 
and not a theory which‘confronts us, and we must 
make the most of this condition, with all possible 
lights before us. 

1. The blind child is not normal, and there- 
fore requires special care and much’ individual 
training. Normal children receive from 75 to 90 
per cent. of their impressions through the eye. 
With blind children this chief avenue of informa- 
tion is closed. 

2. One can readily see that specially prepared 
teachers and care-takers must be employed to se- 
cure the very best results with blind children. 
Too many of our institutions have suffered from 
lack of these. 

3. Special appliances are needed for the train- 
ing of blind children, and these appliances are 
necessarily very expensive. 

4. The homes into which many blind children 
are born are simply deplorable, and the sooner 
these children are removed from such surround- 
ings the better for them. The most poorly 
equipped institution generally offers better advan- 
tages than the average home from which blind 
children come. 

5. Blind children are too apt to form objec- 
tionable habits which, unless corrected in child- 
hood, act as a deterrent to all future success. 

6. The blind need special training in deport- 
ment, table manners, etc. How can such train- 
ing be secured from those who are not acquainted 
with the delicate amenities of life? Regular 
habits, too, in eating, sleeping, exercise, etc., are 
very essential. 

%. In addition to the literary and musical 
training so important to blind children, the well- 
equipped institution furnishes training in handi- 
craft. This is supremely important. Many blind 
persons are making a good living at the trades 
taught them in the institutions. 

For the foregoing reasons and for many others 
which might be multiplied almost indefinitely it is 
clear that “Institutional Care and Training” 
should be provided. Costly appliances and ex- 
pert teachers can hardly be secured in ordinary 
public schools. 

Of course there are objections to institutional 
life. Some even criticise the church, established 
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_ PREPARATIONS AND START- -OFF. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard was on the ground 
two weeks in advance of the opening. His head- 
quarters were at his suite of rooms at the West- 
minster until July 1, when he established himself 
at headquarters in the Old Art Museum adjoining 
the Westminster. 

President J. Y. Joyner, state superintendent of 
Noréh Carolina, arrived, with Mrs. Joyner, on June 
28, and established himself at the Lenox. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Joyner graced the position with 
true Southern spirit. President Joyner’s opening 
address was in every way worthy the occasion, 
scholastically, professionally, and _patriotically. 
He had a second brief address on “Secondary In- 
dustrial Education,” in which he stated the gov- 
ernmental attitude better than it has been stated 
heretofore. 

The California delegation was early on the 
ground. If San Francisco does not have the 
meeting in 1911, all plans will go awry. 


The preliminary preparations were admirable. 
They have nowhere been better. 


The lateness 
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of the decision to come to Boston was a great 
handicap. In 1903 it was definitely 
early July of 1902 that the meeting would be 
held here, and arrangements were made early. 
This year the decision was not made until Febru- 
Joseph W. 


chairman of the committee of arrange- 


known in 


ary, which made a great difference. 
Lund, 
ments, has done exceedingly well in the time at his 
command. 

OLD ART MUSEUM. 

Nowhere in the fifty-seven years has there been 
at command such a complete building for head- 
The Old Art Museum is within five 
minutes’ walk of the Brunswick, the Thorndike, 
the Vendome, the Ludlow, the Westminster, the 
Lenox, the Oxford, 
Square, 


quarters. 


the Nottingham, the Copley 
the Victoria, and a hundred excellent 
boarding houses. Nowhere else in America is 
there an adequate and beautiful building for 
headquarters within five minutes of accommoda- 
tions for ten thousand people. 

The Old Art Museum has four spacious floors, 
with rooms of all sizes, from halls and drawing 
rooms to cozy rooms. Within this building are 
exhibitions, 


office. 
features in 


all conceivable departments, clubs, 
receptions, restaurants, 
In all, 
separate rooms to these headquarters. 


The 


headquarters. 


cafes, rest rooms, 


there are upwards of forty 


was the star hotel for 
The location, 


Brunswick state 
and 


of the 


arrangement, 


size of rooms, the size and importance 


states located there gave it prestige. 


RECEPTION TO MRS. YOUNG. 

On Friday, July 1, before there was any pre- 
tense of opening the N. E. A., 
tion to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young wholly unpre- 
cedented in the history of the N. E. A. At the 
Old Art Museum headquarters the entire second 


there was a recep- 


floor was given over to the reception from four 


o’clock to six o’clock. The various women’s 
organizations and the Peace League of the city 
this 
elaborately, and all were given over to this recep- 
tion. In the rooms of the Boston Teachers’ 
Club Mrs. Young received with Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. 
Ames Mead, Mrs. Emma B. Gulliver, and 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


The large rest room was devoted to refresh- 


have fitted up the rooms on floor most 


Lucia 
Mrs. 


ments which were abundant, varied, and most re- 
freshing. 
and accessories of a wedding occasion. 


It was no afternoon-tea affair, but ices 


This 
is one of the latest and most prominent of the 


The School Voters’ League were hosts. 


city, repre- 
Charles G. 


socio-political organizations in the 


sented in the arrangements by Mrs. 
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Ames, Mrs. John L. Bates, Mrs. George W. 
Anderson, Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, and Miss 
Mary Boyle O’Reilly. 

Whatever the total enrollment may prove to be 
it is certainly large enough for comfort, and it 
was never so representative of all professional 
and scholastic interests. The visiting features 
were the best ever. The fact that one could go 
the rounds of the ten leading hotels, visiting with 
hundreds of leaders in the lobbies, made it easy 
to see all the dignitaries at their ease. 


_- 
——S - 


THE TEACHER IN FABLE, 


It is fabled that Jove at one time called men to 
Olympus, offering the crown of immortality to 
the most worthy. One after another gave ac- 
count of heroic deeds, till at last, noticing an old 
man, on the outskirts of the throng, with bowed 
head and humble mien, the god inquired: “And 
what have you to offer?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” was the answer, “but all 
these were once my pupils.” 

Then the voice of the great Thunderer rang 
out: “Crown him! Crown him! Crown the faith- 
ful teacher with immortality, and make room for 
him at my right hand.” 


_—-- = 
at 4 


NEVADA, EDUCATIONALLY. 


Nevada has been extending and intensifying 
her educational interests of late. The state is 
small as to population, but the census this time 
bids fair to show a gain that has been lacking in 
the last two census takings. The state now has 
five educational districts, each with a deputy state 
superintendent, a provision unknown in any other 
state. The high schools of the state have more 
than doubled in recent years, every city having a 
good high school, and there are several county 
high schools. The new cities of Tonopah and Gold- 
field are interesting. The latter has 26 teachers, 
four fine new stone school buildings, and a four- 
years’ standardized high school. Tonopah, Vir- 
ginia City, and Carson City each have a four- 
years’ high school course, and the last two have 
fine new high schoolhouses. Nearly every im- 
portant city in the state has built one or more new 
schoolhouses within a year or two. Reno 
employs fifty teachers, has a closely classified 
system of schools from public kindergartens to 
one of the best high schools in the Far West. It 
has a professional city superintendent. The de- 
mand for teachers has been far beyond the sup- 
ply, and they have had to import many from the 
Fast. 











NURMAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By inheritance and association I am conserva- 
tive as to teacher training, but “circumstances 
alter cases,” my old teacher of grammar used to 
say. Standardized normal schools were the ideal 
of all the normal school men with whom I asso- 
ciated for many years. “Better a few ‘trained’ 
teachers than many slightly trained,” I have said 
times out of number. 
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But no state has ever provided for a fifth of 
the standardized normal teachers required, and 
when, as by magic, whole states required some 
professional training of every candidate for a 
teacher’s certificate something had to be done in 
an emergency, and my rejoicing over the state 
purpose to have no boys and girls teaching with- 
out either scholarship or pedagogy was_ greater 
than my fear lest some one should have a short 
course of teacher training. 

Kansas is meeting the emergency nobly. In 
the winter of 1909 the legislature provided for 
normal training high schools, and giving to each 
such high school, approved by the state educa- 
tional authorities, $500 a year. Other high 
schools and academies could qualify as to effi- 
ciency, though ineligible as to state aid. 

On September 1, 1909, ninety high schools 
fully qualified and were granted state aid, and 
twenty others qualified without asking aid. 
These schools were in seventy-eight counties, and 
in these 110 high schools there were employed 
465 teachers, and fifty-four more will be employed 
to equip them for approval. There are 1,320 who 
have signed a pledge to take the teacher-training 
course and teach in the public schools of Kansas. 

All this assures by one act both the scholarship 
of a high school education and some strictly pro- 
fessional teacher training. 
ee 


THE WOMAN TEACHER’S LIFE. 


In nothing does the new order of things stand 
out more distinctly than in the new personal life 
of women teachers. As their salaries are in- 
creased, their personal advantages improve, indi- 
vidually and collectively. This is true every- 
where, but I was impressed with it especially in 
Detroit recently, where the physical director, 
Miss Ethel Perrin, had a large class of women 
teachers in folk dances. This was not primarily 
for school improvement, but for personal growth 
and development. 

Of course the effect upon personal grace, poise, 
and carriage was transforming, but they all 
worked it into their schools before it was called 
for, and the changed relation of some of these 
women to their older girls was most noticeable. 
It made them a girl with the girls. It took from 
five to ten years off the age of the teacher. 

It recalls an incident in another city. The su- 
perintendent said to his primary supervisor: “I 
hear that Miss Grace White goes to dances. I 
wish you would say to her quietly that I do not 
think it wise.” 

“All right; I'll do it if you will say to Miss 
Peckie Black that I think it would be wise for her 
to go to a dance twice a week.” 

The superintendent was stunned for a moment ; 
then he saw the point, especially when the super- 
visor said: “Two-thirds of these women need to 
know how to dance.” ; 

As the outgrowth of that conversation a women 
teachers’ dancing school was established, and the 
change was little short of a transfiguration. 

Recently this happened: Miss A went to the 
school social one evening, which was not her cus- 
tom at all. One of her boys, who was not satis- 
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factorily studious or scholarly, came up and 
asked her to dance with him. 

With real mortification, she said: “I cannot 
dance.” 

“Cannot dance! You! Cannot dance! Why, 
you could learn how in a jiffy; you are all rhythm 
and music. This is a simple dance. [I'll teach 
you.” ‘ He told her the features of the movement, 
and suited the action to the word quietly, and be- 
fore she knew it, she was in the game, and as 
happy as a lark, as free as a bird. But her respect 
for that boy’s ability underwent an instant change. 

+0 @-0-@-0--@-0+ 


A. P. FLINT. 

On another page we publish a beautiful tribute 
to A. P. Flint of Philadelphia, who was with the 
publishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co. until the 
formation of the American Book Company, with 
whom he has been from the first. A man of 
strong personality, tremendous energy, inde- 
fatigable industry, of iron will, of sterling char- 
acter, a faithful and loyal representative of his 
company, he will be sincerely mourned by all his 
associates, business and personal, and by a large 
circle of devoted friends. Personally, we were 
very fond of Mr. Flint, and sincerely grieve at his 
death. 


THE FROEBEL PILGRIMAGE. 

Under the. direction of the International 
Kindergarten Union there will be a Froebel Pil- 
grimage in July and August, 1911. All kinder- 
gartners, training and normal school teachers, 
and other friends of the new education will join in 
the Froebel Pilgrimage. The plans under con- 
sideration include a conference in London with 
the English teachers, at which the playground as 
well as kindergarten interests will be represented. 
In Germany committees are forming for the re- 
ception of a large delegation from America to 
join with them in honoring the memory of Froe- 
bel. There will be one mass meeting with Eng- 
lish and German speakers, at Eisenach or 
Blankenburg, and a Spielfest at Liebenstein, at 
which to revive the memories of the play festivals 
conducted by Froebel. Further announcements 
of program and details of the Pilgrimage will be 
made from time to time. The committee of ar- 
rangements is as follows: Lucy Wheelock, chair- 
man; Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Boston; Miss 
Laura Fisher, Boston; Miss Patty S. Hill, New 
York; Miss Minnie M. Glidden, Brooklyn; Miss 
Mabel McKinney, Brooklyn; Mrs. Mary B. Page, 
Chicago; Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. The 
executive board of the International Kindergarten 
Union cordially endorses the plan of a Froebel 
Pilgrimage for the summer of 1911, and the 
board will do all it can to further the undertak- 
ing, believing that the journey and its purposes 
will be of great benefit to all who take part in it, 
since it will furnish experiences which will con- 
tribute to a realizing and inspiring conception of 
Froebel’s work. 

—————-——- +0 © -0-@ 0 @-0- 
DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING, 


Departmental teaching in elementary grades, 
notably the seventh and eighth, is much more 
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common than is generally supposed. For up- 
wards of twenty-five years there has been a lot of 
it, east and west, but many cities have abandoned 
it because it fell into the hands of some principal 
who could not, or would not, or did not get the 
swing of it. Then there is not any fuss made 
over it any more. Twenty-five years ago there 
were superintendents who thought they had dis- 
covered the thing that was as important as the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood and that 
their eternal fame and external fortune were al- 
ready made. To-day no one assumes so much 
for it, and, like a multitude of other good things, 
it merely takes its place, and where used as it is 
by Superintendent T. A. Mott of Richmond, Ind., 
or by Principal Richard D. Faulkner of the 
Horace Mann school of San Francisco, its 
achievements are little short of miraculous. 


<O>4>-OeHh>. __ 
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R. G. Young, for many years superintendent at 
Butte, has resigned to enjoy the luxury of a beau- 
tiful and thrifty ranch, which he has been develop- 
ing on sidelines for some years. He has been 
superintendent in Helena and Butte for most of 
the time in the last quarter of a century. No 
other man has been any such force in these years 
as a whole. He has earned the right to revel on 
his ranch, and his friends will rejoice with him in 
the opportunity. 


President William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
has rounded out twenty-five years of successful 
leadership in the development of manliness in col- 
lege students and in the material enlargement of 


the equipment and of the endowment. With 
voice and pen Mr. Hyde has been a force for 
national righteousness as well as educational 
progress. 


American Esperantists are anticipating much 
benefit to their cause from the sixth annual 
Experanto Congress, which will be held in Wash- 
ington August 14-20, on which occasion the 
founder, Dr. L. L. Zamenhof of Warsaw, Poland, 
will be present. 


Princeton University gets $648,000 fresh money 
aside from the millions that will come from the 
Wyman bequest of Salem, Massachusetts. This 
will now rank with the three or four most heavily 
endowed American colleges. 


Maine, as well as Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Vermont, has laws regarding medical 
inspection and the physical inspection of pupils. 
Probably other states are in the procession. Let 
all get in line. 


One of the notable events of the college an- 
nouncement season is that by which Cornell gets 
nearly a million dollars by the will of Goldwin 
Smith of the University of Toronto. 


It is rumored that truancy is on the increase 
among girls not only relatively but absolutely. 
The time has come to give as much attention to 
wayward girls as we do to boys. 


Baltimore is taking front rank in the number 
and administration of its public playgrounds, 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE AND TRAINING OF THE 
BLIND. 


[Continued from page 15.) 





by the Saviour of mankind and fostered by His 
Apostles. And yet nothing better has been de- 
vised for the care and training of the blind even 
in countries where such institutions have been 
established many years. The cottage system of 
institutional life, separating the sexes and sizes 
as well as practicable, and so furnishing more or 
less of the family feature, is evidently the ideal 
plan and the best for the “care and training of the 
blind.” 
————. ———_-- -0-@-0--¢--¢-$—$—_____——— 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DEVELOPMENT AS THE 
BASIS FOR KINDERGARTEN METHOD. 


BY LUELLA A. PALMER, 
Public School No. 63, New York City. 

Three main points will be considered: First, a 
few characteristics of the principle of develop- 
ment, as seen in nature; second, distinguishing 
marks of human development; and, lastly, the 
relation of these facts to the promotion of human 
growth between the ages of four and six. 

Some of the signs of development or the means 
by which the world has progressed are as follows: 
(1) Every developing body starts each moment 
from the point which is the result of all past 
accumulations. (2) The present result becomes 
enlarged by coming in contact with material that 
can be assimilated. If (a) this material is of simi- 
lar consistency, the new merely enlarges the old, 
leaving the whole body only slightly improved, 
but if (b) the material which comes in contact be 
of unlike consistency and yet one which responds 
to some possible change in the first body, the 
combined whole may take on new characteristics. 
(3) The new material must be assimilated and be- 
come an organic part of the whole, or it will not 
add to the developing power of the old. It must 
be usable in some need of the new whole. (4) 
Nature develops an organism in all directions 
possible; she merely emphasizes the growth of 
its highest capacity, and this capacity must place 
its power in the service of the lower to gain a 
rounded product. (5) Nature has a goal, one 
which she is arriving at every moment, from 
which she departs every moment. She is the 
complete unity where process and aim are one. 
The goal is development; the method is develop- 
ment. This is a dynamic aim. 

These five points may be applied to human 
development: (1) Each human being must start 
from the point to which his peculiar heredity and 
experiences have brought him. (2) His heredity 
cannot, of course, be changed after his birth; he 
can be developed only by those experiences that 
respond to some need or capacity of his nature. 
(3) Unused experiences are not developing ex- 
periences. Knowledge, as such, is unused experi- 
ence that has no developing power. Wisdom is 
knowledge that is seen in its relation to the af- 
fairs of life. (4) Man’s higher powers, spiritu- 
ality and mentality, must not be developed at the 
expense of what sustains them, but must raise 
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what nourishes them to a higher level by viewing 
the physical and social sides of man’s nature as 
means by which the higher develop. (5) Man is 
one with nature when he becomes conscious of 
nature’s goal; he must not only develop, but aim 
at development, must gain the attitude of believ- 
ing that any result accomplished is but a step 
towards something’ higher and better. 

The kindergartner, in planning her work, must 
start with the experience of the particular chil- 
dren under her care. These children must be 
studied carefully in order to ascertain what new 
experiences will appeal to them and also gain a 
developing power by being put to immediate use. 
The spiritual and mental must be developed in 
themselves and also through physical and social 
acts by gaining expression through these acts. 
The children should gain an attitude of striving 
towards a goal with such earnestness that it satis- 
fies for the present moment, but is felt as a step 
well taken towards something better still. This 
last attitude makes for contentment with 
progress. 





HOW TO MAKE COMMERCIAL COURSES MORE 
EFFICIENT. 


BY FRANK E. LAKEY, 
English High School, Boston. 

Our problem arises because the number of 
high school pupils has increased 400 per cent. 
in the last ten years and because a_ very 
large part of high school pupils take commercial 
work. A two-session school with midday recess, 
as in Germany, would add to real efficiency. 
Commercial courses should be planned by com- 
mercially trained men. 

Before entering high school, emphasis is neces- 
sary on the fundamentals in arithmetic and on 
muscular movement in penmanship. Only a 
clear, plain, rapid business hand should be taught 
in all grades of the public schools. High school 
teachers should be required to write a good 
business hand. Penmanship should be a re- 
quired diploma subject. 

In arithmetic emphasize accuracy and problem 
work. Bookkeeping should extend over three 
years. Pupils aid by collecting actual business 
papers. 

Shorthand requires intensive study and dicta- 
tion by different persons. Dictation taken di- 
rectly on the machine is needed, also a course in 
typewriting for pupils not taking shorthand. 

Business English is urgently needed as addi- 
tional work. History should show development 
of great periods of commerce, Law gives clear, 
concise statement. Life is not ideal. Commer- 
tial geography requires collection of specimens, 
visiting manufactories, practical application of 
knowledge. | Use of machines, filing devices, 
card systems, recording and reproducing grapho- 
phone, etc., absolutely necessary. Talks on busi- 


- ness usages and business addresses. by busi- 


ness men create a business atmosphere. 
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Colleges are gradually giving credit for com- 
mercial subjects. 
Finally, high 
fledged business men. 

and maturity. 


school graduates are not full- 
They need experience 
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DISCUSSION OF SCIENCE IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION-BOTANY. 

BY S- B. MCCREADY, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Canada. 

A New Viewpoint.—For this branch of science 
teaching the great requirement is a general read- 
justment of viewpoint, It must not be so much 
botany as plants; and not so much plants as pu- 
pils; not so much the logical development of a 
science as a preparation for life. The teaching is 
not for the sake of a subject, but for the sake of 
a boy or girl who is to “live a life and to make a 
living.” 

The Teacher and the Subject.—Instead of ad- 
hering to the formalities of the text-book, the 
teacher goes to the farm or the grain elevator, 
the garden or the grocery store, the orchard or 
the market, the forest or the sawmill. Instead 
of consulting the interests of botany first, he 
consults the interests of the community; his pu- 
pils study the common weeds and weed seeds, ex- 
amine seed grain for its impurities, make germi- 
nation tests, etc. When materials are not avail- 
able from the pupils’ homes or nearby gardens, 
he grows his own in his school plots. Besides 
his forest tree seedlings, grains, and clovers, his 
botanical garden produces cultivated and wild 
plants in their families to be used in class studies. 

The Teacher and the Agricultural College.— 
This new line of work does not call for new teach- 
ers. The old experienced teachers will serve best 
if they can readjust themselves, and the agricul- 
tural colleges can best held in this. If the change 
is desirable, then is a call for closer co-operation 
between departments of education and the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

——————--#+-$-0-@-0-o- 
SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

BY H- L: TERRY; 
State High School Inspector, Madison, Wis. 





Pupils in the small country high school are 
fully as able to do strong science work as those 
in the city, but their environment, their experi- 
ences, and the educational values which will ap- 
peal to them are very different, and their work 
should be adapted to their conditions. 

The present uniformity in schools of all classes 
has come about mainly through the influence of 
uniform college entrance requirements. A very 
important step toward improvement, therefore, 
will have been taken when colleges accept indi- 
vidual ability to do college work, no matter 
through what studies it has been gained, rather 
than to make admission depend upon the com- 
pletion of a prescribed course of studies. 

Improvement in teaching can come along 
three lines:— 

First—Through the appreciation of a dis- 
tinct aim. The aim should be to bring the stu- 
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dent into a knowledge and appreciation of the 
natural phenomena about him, and to give him 
the power to recognize and deal with these 
phenomena under new or unusual forms in an 
intelligent and systematic manner. 

Second.—Teachers must be trained in such a 
way that they can take advantage of the local 
conditions in which they happen to be teaching. 
Success in teaching science in one locality does 
not insure success in another. 

Third— Decided improvement can be 
in the matter of correlation and sequence of the 
different subjects of the course. 

The present movement toward a line of agri- 
cultural work in connection with literary courses 
in the country schools is a very commendable 
one, though in some localities some other indus- 
trial occupation would be better. Such courses 
give the needed opportunity for the practical ap- 
plication of the subject matter of science to daily 
life, and cannot fail to react with beneficial effect 
upon the entire school course. 

cant id cat ee hea 

ART AS A MEDIUM FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

BY C- VALENTINE KIRBY, 


Director of Art Instruction, Buffa o, N. Y. 


made 


In our public art education we should have a 
consideration for the needs of the many rather 
than the talents of the few. We should have 
faith in the potentialities of all. We should as- 
sume that all can draw and build, as others as- 
sume that all can write and cipher, and while we 
cannot expect to make many great artists, would 
we not be better teachers if we looked upon each 
child’s face as a possible Milton or Michelangelo? 

We must not forget that our aim should be the 
boy and not the box; it should not be the draw- 
ing to be hung upon the wall, but the faculties 
that may be developed in the child. 

Our art educational work should have for its 
aim the training of senses. It should first insure 


the harmonious working of the motor and 
sensory centres of the human machine. True 


eyes and obedient hands must work towards suc- 
cess in many lines and insure efficiency for life’s 
work. 

Practice of the graphic arts develops attention, 
powers of accurate observation, and clear percep- 
tion; knowledge order and arrangement 
through design; knowledge of form and con- 
struction through clay modeling, cardboard, and 
woodwork; memory and imagination through 
graphic expression; and value of correlation 
with various school studies. This helps pupils 
to retain impressions from various studies and 
enables them to think in three dimensions. 

Art does not stop with training of the senses, 
but permeates man’s spiritual nature, as it 
awakens his ideas of appreciation and worship of 
beautiful things. It is but the means to the end, 
—the end of an efficient individual, a richer per- 
sonality and a fuller life. 

These accomplishments are an arraignment 
against those who have omitted the work in their 
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schemes of education. Colleges and all advanced 
institutions of learning must recognize its value 
and allow credit in due form. It has had a place 
in our scheme of education, but an insignificant 
one, as a mere appendage, when it might well be 
the root and core of our educational work. 


-e-a> +@> 
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A. P. FLINT. 
A TRIBUTE. 

Death has found another shining mark in the person 
of A. P. Flint, the general agent at Philadelphia for the 
American Book Company, who died in that city June 27. 
Mr. Flint may be said to have been almost born into the 
school-book business. Teaching school at the early age 
of sixteen years, two years later found him associated 
with A. S. Barnes & Co., working from a subordinate 
position to that of general manager. Upon the forma- 
tion of the American Book Company in 1889 he be- 
came one of the four general agents of that company, 
continuing in their employ till the hour of his death. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to select among 
the large army of bookmen of high or low Gegree, any 
who have had a more pronounced or sweeping success 








A. P FLiNT. 


than Mr. Flint. If he were asked for a fittiug motto to 
leave to the world as typical of his life we feel sure that 
none would be more gratefully acknowledged than the 
simple words, “I was successful.” ‘Taking a survey of 
his life it will be found that his wor.h found full recog- 
nition in other fields than in his own special line of 
work. 

As a trustee of the Northminster Presbyterian church, 
director in the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and the Philadelphia Casualty Company, charter mem- 
ber of University lodge of Masons, a member of St. 
Albans commandery, and other bodies, a slight indica- 
tion is afforded of the general estimate in which Mr. 
Flint was held. These are, however, really but bubbles 
on the surface of a life full to overflowing with generous 
impulses and thoughtfulness for others. There was, as 
there must have been, a magnetism that like an electric 
eurrent flowed from him through the hearts and lives 
of his friends and that attached them to him with hooks 
of steel. 

It is a mere commonplace to say of a man that he had 
a large circle of friends. It is, however, given to but 
few men, as happened to Mr. Flint in May, 1909, to be 
tendered a reception and banquet by those who for 
years had been in the most active and aggressive busi- 
ness conflict and competition with him. It is rarer still 
to have such men impelled by a sense of justice and 
fairness to give voluntary and concurrent tribute to the 
worth of a man still arrayed against them in business 
contests. To these were added at the time neighbors 
and friends who bore united testimony to his sense of 
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justice, his generosity, and his love for his fellow men. 

Had one been privileged to draw aside the curtain and 
invade the sanctity of his home life he would have 
found refinement, affection, and that attraction that ever 
pervades the abode of well-ordered lives. 

The energy of youth was manifested through all his 
business career, and only when disease had actually 
paralyzed his efforts did he cease to labor. 

The active brain, the vigorous life, the persistent will, 
the genial smile, the magnetic personality have all done 
their work. They have shown to the world a rare and 
composite life whose cessation will leave to his friends 
an appalling sense of loss, but a satisfying feeling withal, 
that they have been permitted to be reckoned among 
the number privileged to know him. There are lessons 
enough to be drawn from a life like that of Mr. Flint, 
though this is not the place to offer them. While some 
of these might be cautionary one cannot lay too strong 
an emphasis on the dominating character of the virtues 
that pervaded a career now almost summarily brought to 
a close. The love of neighbors, friends, family, and the 
respect of business associates loom up as the leading 
characteristics after all, of a life more than ordinarily 
successful from a mere business point of view. ‘The 
ranks of the old-time bookmen are depleted, while a gap 
is left that seems, at least, impossible to fill. 


A. 
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IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEASURES OF THE 
SESsion — ExTENSION OF INDUSTRIAL IDEAs— 
Favors To Pupits or SMALL MEans— 
OrHer MEASURES. 


Boston, June 20.—In addition to the acts for the estab- 
lishment of Massachusetts colleges and for public play- 
grounds, which have been noticed already in connection 
with the Massachusetts legislative session for 1910, there 
are numerous other measures of public interest. One 
of these bears upon the problem of co-education as de- 
veloped at Tufts College, which has recently abandoned 
the co-educational system. Early in the session there 
was passed an act to authorize the trustees of Tuits Col- 
lege to hold property for the education of men or 
women associated with but not a part of the college, and 
to be maintained by the trustees of Tufts College. If 
the state house were not a place where so many impor- 
tant measures are buried by the sheer number of peti- 
tions and bills pending, this title, so suggestive, in view 
of developments afterward, would have set somebody 
guessing, and that suggestive title would have been run 
down for a newspaper story. But, in the crush of busi- 
ness, nobody paid any attention from a sense of its news 
value. Later in the session there was reported and 
passed the bill to permit the trustees of Tufts College to 
establish and maintain the Jackson College for Women. 
This is to correspond to the terms of the former act, 
in that it is a college for women associated with but not 
a part of Tufts College. The passage of this bill through 
the legislature illustrates how smoothly an important 
bill may get through when it rouses nobody’s hostility. 
Not a word of opposition, or even of question, was 
spoken for or against this bill first or last. It Was re- 
ported unanimously from the committee on education. 
It went through one branch after the other without at- 
tracting the slightest comment, and so went upon the 
statute book. If the founders had appreciated the vaiue 
of advertising, they would have manipulated a hot de- 
bate, have got some reactionary to attack it, and then 
have won prestige, after the debate and large publicity 
in the newspapers, and after 2rousing the sympathy of 
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the suffragettes and belligerent women, and have got 
an advertisement out of it which would have insured an 
entering class of 200 and made the college famous be- 
fore its doors were opened. But that the trustees let 
slip such a magnificent opportunity for publicity shows 
that they do not act upon Shakespeare’s advice about 
taking the tide of fortune at its flood. Such an oppor- 
tunity will never occur again. 

Mount Holyoke College for Women, whose rise to 
the rank of college was stoutly opposed years ago by a 
delegation of educated women trom other women’s col- 
deges, who were jealous about admitting a new-comer. to 
their class, and were bitterly hostile, gets authority from 
this legislature to hold real and personal property to the 
value of $4,000,000, instead of $2,000,000, as hitherto. 

The agricultural college has been the subject of a hot 
debate and a singular outcome. Early in the session it 
received a large appropriation for a long list of subjects, 
amounting to over $100,000. But that was only a small 
part of its desires. What it petitioned for in addition 
amounted to $387,000. But after the House ways and 
means committee had finished whittling down the items 
and pruning out some altogether, there was only 
$122,000 left in the bill. It seems that there had been 
an appropriation last year for land for an athletic field. 
Part of the land was bought, but there was much other 
land concerned in the operation, and there was not 
money enough for the entire purpose. Accordingly 
eight of the trustees, in order to give the college the 
benefit of as good a bargain as could be made, bought 
some land out of their own pockets, in order to turn it 
over to the college, which they proposed to do for the 
precise cost to them, not a cent more. But there was 
opposition to what was charged as a loose way of doing 
business. An order was adopted asking the attorney- 
general to tell the legislature whether or not the college 
was a state institution, and the surprising answer came 
back that in certain senses it was not. Attorney-General 
Malone said that in some respects it was on the basis 
of a charitable corporation. The critics were defeated 
badly in their effort to cut out the appropriation for the 
athletic field. The trustees welcomed any search into 
their action—and Representative Ellis of Newton is one 
of them, and he made a sharp challenge to the critics to 
expose everything, if they had any exposure to make, 
which they had not. But, as a consequence, the attor- 
ney-general or somebody else will prepare for the next 
legislature a statute which will make the college stand 
as a state institution. It will be remembered that the 
college grew out of national action in connection with 
the famous Morrill grant of 1862, the same as the Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

One of the first acts of the session was to appropriate 
$29,000 for the Institute of Technology, and about the 
same time $10,000 was voted to the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. Another early appropriation by the 
legislature was $10,000 for premiums on securities pur- 
chased for the Massachusetts school fund, as is required 
by law enacted several years ago, when the policy of 
maintaining a large permanent tund was established. 

According to an act of this year, the maximum number 
of members of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences may be 300, instead of 200, as heretofore, the mini- 
mum remaining at forty. 
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A strong raid upon the legislature by citizens and 
school authorities of Lowell, to put a stop to the unsat- 
isfactory excuses whereby boys evade military drill, led 
to a very sharp contest before the committee and the 
peace people, there being, as the bill was drawn, oppor- 
tunity to compel boys to drill whose parents are 
strongly opposed from conscientious motives. But a 
bright man found that the change of “and” in the bill to 
“or” would make a loophole to let out any trouble, and 
so the bill was passed without further opposition. 

The management of the state library has 
changed. Henceforth the president of the Senate and 
the speaker of the House are to be trustees, ex-officiis. 
The librarian is to have $4,000 a year, and the library is 
to be put on a more liberal basis. In connection with 
the library, there have been added the two rooms for- 
merly occupied by the state board of education, now 
used for a legislative reference library. It has made a 
fair beginning. 

The state nautical school gets $60,000, and $5,000 more 
for the expenses of the commissioners. One of the im- 
portant advances of the year, from a sanitary point of 
view, has grown out of the investigation and report last 
season by the fifteen medical directors of the districts 
into which the state was divided two years ago. They 
found that there was serious question about the effect 
of mill work upon children of fourteen to sixteen years 
who leave school to work in factories. 
been passed for the thorough medical inspection particu- 
larly of all children in the public schools between four- 


been 


Hence a law has 


teen and sixteen years of age, and they are not now al- 
lowed to work in factories without medical certificates 
that their physical condition will not be injured 

One of the very brief enactments of the session is that 
“thrift” is added to the list of subjects upon which com- 
pulsory instruction must be given in the public schools. 

Over a page of the new pamphlet of acts and resolves 
of the session is occupied in giving the names ot 
municipalities and amounts paid to them from the state 
support of industrial 
schools. Toward the latter part of the 
friends of Worcester Polytechnic succeeded in 
an appropriation of $15,000 a year. They put it upon 
the ground of the large service to the state by the insti- 
tution, to the rise of prices, and so on, making out a 
case. They asked for $20,000, but it was cut 
Another favor shown to the industrial schools has 


treasury for the independent 
session the 


getting 


strong 
down. 
been putting their pupils on the half-fare basis for trans- 
portation, the same as the public 
There was a hot contest, the companies opposing, but 
The 


for investigating employment agen- 


pupils of schools. 


the pupils won. teachers’ regulation was 


agency 
tacked to a resolve 
The textile schools have had large help, as usual. 
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Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 


Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a: day in the Schoolroom. Write for 


Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 


Murine Eye 





N. E. A., BOSTON, JULY 2-8. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to: be inserted 
[finder this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday precediug date of issue. 

















MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

«etover 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 

November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
December 2], 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 
December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 

Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools tor 


Girls, Farmville, Va. 
——o— 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








MAINE. 


AUBURN. W. W. Stetson, ex- 
state superintendent of schools, died 
at his home in this city July 2, after 


ap illness of more than a year. He 
had been unconscious for several 
days. Mr. Stetson was born in 


Greene July 17, 1849. He was edu- 
cated at Edward Little high school 
and Monmouth Academy. Though 
not a college graduate, the degree of 
doctor of letters was conferred upon 
him by Colby. He taught for years 
in the schools of Illinois, finally be- 
coming superintendent of schools at 
Rockford in that state. In 1885 he 
came to Auburn as principal of the 
grammar school and superintendent 
of . schools. On January 17, 1895, he 
was appointed state superintendent, 
and held the office until April 17, 
1907, when he resigned. During his 
incumnbency he acquired a widespread 
reputation as a lecturer on school 
subjects. He was at different times 
president of the Northern Illinois 
‘Teachers’ Association, the Maine 
Fedagogical Society, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. He pub- 
lished a “History and Civil Govern- 
ment of Maine” in 1899. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WORCESTER. The second an- 
nual conference of child welfare and 
research, which has been in progress 
during the week at Clark University, 
was ended with a business session of 
the executive council of the confer- 
ence, when the entire board of officers 
wus re-elected as follows: President 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
president; Dr. Henry 8. Curtis of 
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Washington, secretary; Louis N. Wil- 
son, librarian at Clark University, 
secretary; Df. Hall, Dr. Curtis, Miss 
Patty S. Hill, directors of the kin- 
dergarten department of Columbia 
University, Mrs. Frederick Shaw, 
president of the National Association 
of Women’s Clubs, and C. ©. Car- 
sens, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, executive committee. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. Alfred W. Chase, for 
fifty-four years a teacher, most of the 
time in this city, has resigned, re- 
ceiving from teachers and citizens 
tributes of esteem. Former pupils in 
large numbers honor him for the ser- 
vice he has rendered them. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


—_—— 


MICHIGAN. 


CALUMET. The teachers of the 
public schools of Calumet have pre- 
sented Superintendent Kratz with a 
beautifully engraved gold Waltham 
watch as a token of the esteem in 
which they hold him. ‘The teachers 
also presented Mrs. Kratz with a 
beautiful silver back hand mirror. 
In making the presentation Miss Ma- 
Loney spoke as follows: “In behalf 
of. the teachers of the Calumet 
schools, 1 present this as a token of 
our friendship and esteem, also our 
deep appreciation of your splendid 
qualities of mind and heart, your 
kindly judgment and wise guidance 
while superintending our system of 
schools. We have always considered 
you not only a gentleman of educa- 
tion, but also of culture, strong and 
helpful in character, one who held 
the respect of every teacher in the 
corps. For your many acts of kind- 
ness to us all, I thank you sincerely, 
and ask you to accept this gift with 
the kind, loving thoughts that go 
with it.” 
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18 Months Beats 16 Years. 


In the eighteen months that they 
have been on the market more of the 
new Models 10 and 11 Remington 
Typewriters have been sold and are 
in use than were sold of the Model 2 
Remington in the entire sixteen 
years during which that particular 
Remington model was the world’s 
standard typewriter. 

Many of us fail to appreciate the 
enormous expansion of the typewriter 
industry in late years until we have 
put before us striking comparisons 
like the above. The reason for this 
expansion is the great development of 
modern business, a development 
ba has by no means reached its 
imit. 








Fifty Years. Ago and Now. 
BY WALTER }. BALLARD. 


Fifty years ago the population of 
our country was 31,000,000; now it is 
fully 90,000,000, with 10,000,000 more 
resident under our flag in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, 
and our other possessions across the 
seas. 

Fifty years ago our total national 
wealth but slightly exceeded $16,000,- 
0V0,000; now we are worth at least 
$120,000,000,000, with immense nat- 
ural yearly increase. 

Fifty years ago our national wealth 
per capita of our population was 
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$514; now the per capita is $1,333. 

Fifty years ago we were coining 
gold at the rate of $23,000,000 a year; 
now our annual gold coinage ap- 
proaches $100,000,000 a year. 

Fifty years ago we had $228,000,000 
gold and silver in circulation; now 
our metallic circulating medium ex- 
ceeds $809,000,000, besides $1,283,000,- 
000 gold and silver in the treasury, 
against which gold and silver certifi- 
eates are preferably in circulation. 
All told, including United States and 
National bank notes, our money now 
in circulation represents $3,121,000,- 
000, as compared with $435,000,000 in 
Fifty years ago our money circula- 
tion per capita of our population was 
$13.85; now it is $34,59, with a popu- 
lation three times as large. 

Fifty years ago our annual bank 
clearings totaled $7,000,000,000 a 
year; now (1909) they exceed $158,- 
000,000,000. 

Fifty years ago we did not have a 
single national bank: now (June 30, 
1909) we have 6,926, with $937,000,000 
paid up capital; $£07,000,000 surplus 
and undivided profits, and $4,898,000,- 
000 «deposits, accommcdating and 
helping business and develupment to 
the extent of $5,035,000,000 in loans 
and discounts. 

Fifty years ago the deposi‘s in our 
savings banks did not quite aggregate 
$150,000,000; now (June 30, 1909) they 
total $3,713,000,000. J 

Fifty years ago the deposits in our 
state banks totaled $257,000,000; now 
(June 30, 1909) they amount to §$2,- 
467,000,000. 

Fifty years ago we did not have 
apy loan and trust companies; now 
(June 30, 1909) the deposits held by 
= companies aggregate $2,835,000,- 


Fifty years ago the depositors in 
our savings banks numbered only 
693,870; now they number 8,831,863. 

Fifty years ago the ordinary rev- 
enue of our government was $56,000,- 
000; now it exceeds $600,000,000. 

Fifty years ago our yearly dis- 
bursement for pensions was $1,100,- 
000; now it is $161,000,000. 

Fifty years ago our imports and ex- 
ports totaled a value of $686,000,000. 
for the year; now their value exceeds 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 

Fifty years ago our exports of 
manufactures were worth only $47,- 
000,000; now they are worth $671,- 
ye a year to the American fac- 
ory. 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Ca ie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to ones udent in each county and city 4 the 
United States. Normal, Academic. and Busi+ 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geomet ry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography 
Me 8. Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand 
Penmansbip, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad.and mail with application for Free Tuition. 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 





FOR SALE 


25 shares Preferred Stock of Silver,. 
Burdett & Company, Publishers. 
Price, $95.00 per share. Pays 7 per 
cent. dividend, payable July ist and 
January ist. 

W. H. MARDEN, 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY &CO. 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 
is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 
The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


$33 AND : 3 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


G. W. HOLDEN Pres. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 





Fifty years ago (1860) Europe 
bought $310,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can products and manufactures; now 
the yearly purchase exceeds $1,346,- 
000,000, an inerease of $836,000,000. 
Other comparisons are:— a 

1860. 1909. 
No. America $53,000,000 $309,000,000 
So. America 16,000,000 76,090 000 


eGR Ain 11,000,000 71,000,000 
Oceania 5,000,000 41,090.000 
Africa ..... 3,000,000 17,000,000 


Fifty years ago the value of the 
animals on our farms was $1,089,- 
000,000; now it is $5,138,000,000; an 
increase of $4,049,000,000. 

Fifty years ago the value of our 
farms and farm property was $8,000,- 
000,000; now their value is fully $25,- 

Fifty years ago the preducts of our 
farms were worth $1,000,000,000; now 
(1909) that value has reached $8,760,- 
000,000. 

Fifty years ago our yearly produc- 
tion of minerals did not exceed $200,- 
000,000 in value; now (1909) the value 
was $1,786,000,000, a gain of $1,586,- 
000,000. 

Fifty years ago the yearly output 
of our factories was worth $1,885,- 
000,000; now its value is $17,500,000,- 
000, an increase of $15,615,000,000. 

Fifty years ago we exported $5,870,- 
000 worth of iron and steel manu- 
factures; now that trade is werth 
$145,000,000. 

lVifty years ago we manufactured 
$115,000.000 worth of cotton goods; 
now that industry turns out $500,000,- 
000 worth a year. 

Fifty years ago our exports of raw 
cotton were worth $191,000,000: now 
(1909) the value of such exports was 


$417,000,000. 
Fifty years ago our consumption of 
sugar was less than 500,000,000 


pounds; now we are consuming over 
7,000,000,0000 pounds a year. 

Fifty years ago the vessel tonnage 
passing through the Sault-Ste. Marie 
canal was 403,000; now (1909) it was 
46,751,717, a more than one-hundred 
fold increase. 

Fifty years ago our postal revenue 


was $19,000,000; now (1909) it is 
$221,000,000. 
Fifty years ago about 5,000,000 


pupils were enrolled in our public 
schools and other educational institu- 
tions; now the enroliment exceeds 
Fifty years ago our union was on 


the eve of disruption; now it is more 


tirmmly welded than ever, with al! 
hearts beating for the one flag, the 
one purpose, and the one destiny of, 
for all time, atfording a home for the 
world’s oppressed. 

With so much accomplished in the 
past half century, what may we not 
expect to achieve in that half century 
to come? 

os ees 


Commencement Day. 
Spring is closing, 
Radiant, rosing 
June is on her way! 
Oh, who wouldn’t 
Be a student 
On Commencement Day ?— 
At 
Adriana, Susquehanna, 
Harvard, Princeton, Coe, 
Olivet or Willamette, 
Lafayette or Gallaudet, 
sowdoin, Tarkio, 
Oriental, Occidental, 
Baldwin, Barnard, Drew, 
Amherst, Clark, Bryn Mawr, or Park, 
Colby or Perdue, 
York, Andover, Lee, Hanover, 
Wittenberg, Tulane, 
Smith, Philander, Knox, Leander, 
Muskingum or Maine, 
Yankton, Carson, 
Lehigh, Parson, 
Radcliffe, Roanoke, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvani- 
A, or Hol-y-oke, 
Corsicana, Tufts, Urbana, 
Swarthmore, Hope, De Pauw, 
Simpson, Simmons, Shurtleff, Shorter, 
Scotia, Stevens, Shaw, 
Bates, Berea, Georgetown, Greer, 
Drury, Tuskegee, 
Delaware, Proseminar, 
Ifobart, Hiwassee, 
Worcester Poly, 
Drake, Mount Holly, 
Wiley, Wilberforce, 
Pensacola, Mills, Loyola, 
Vassar, Yale (of course), 
Sucknell, Baylor, 
Tabor, Taylor, 
Monmouth, Michigan, 
Pratt, Pomona, Arizona, 
Midland, Milligan, 
Talladega, Norumbega, 
U. of Tennessee, 
Macalester, Charleston, Chester, 
Washington and Lee, 
Case, Chicago, 
Findlay, Fargo, 
Baldwin or Bushnell, 


Maryville or Cedar Hill, 
Columbia or Cornell! 
—Paul West, in New York World. 
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Y. M. C. A. Education. 

“Information and Suggestion’ is 
the title of a booklet with an interest- 
ing body of facts regarding the edu- 
cational department of the Y. M. C. 
A. of the world, issued by the inter- 
national committee of the New York 
Y. M. GC. A. office. It is illustrated, 
and covers the educational work of 
afl countries. This is by far the most 


modern of all the work ever under- 
taken by this great instrumentality 
for human advancement. 

—o —- — —— 








A Bank by and for Boys. 

Banks run by school boys are no 
longer a novelty, but few of these in- 
stitutions have attracted as much fa- 
vorable attention as the bank of pub- 
lic school 77 in New York. This bank 
comes about as near being the real 
thing as the financial resources of the 
managers and depositors permit. The 
boys do all the work, but they can 
have at any time the advice of Abra- 
ham Mandelstam, instructor in math- 
ematics in the school, who first sug- 
gested that the bank be established. 
Mr. Mandelstam thought that the 
theory of banking could be taught 
more successfully in a bank than in 
the schoolroom. Results have shown 
that he was right. The bank has all 
the officers usually found in larger in- 
stitutions, and none is more than fif- 


teen years old. August Zinsser, 
president of the Yorkville bank, is 
interested in the boys’ work, and 


when accounts amount to five dollars 
they are transferred to his bank, 
where they draw interest. 

Depositors in the boys’ bank are 
required to preserve a balance of 
fifty cents. When a depesitor has 
more than two dollars to his credit he 
may draw checks. This privilege is 
freely used. Another feature of this 
banking business is thus Cescribed in 
the New York Evening Post:— 

“Even as credit is the basis of tran- 
suctions in the world of greater fi- 
nance, so it is here, and one of the in- 
teresting features of the boys’ bank 
is the promissory note which, with 
the proper endorsements, is readily 
discounted. Not long ago a boy ap- 
proached the window to draw out 
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twenty-five cents. He was told that 


by so doing he would sacrifice his ac- 
count, as that sum was all there was 
to his credit. He said that times 
were hard but that he just had to 
have his roller skates fixed. Then the 
benefits of the promissory note were 
explained to him, and _the bank 
offered to accept his note if he could 
find a depositor who had funds to 
cover the amount willing to endorse 
it. He was not long in finding a 
friend willing to embark on the some- 
times precarious sea of endorsements. 
The second boy’s credit was O. K.’d, 
the note was drawn up, properly 
sioned, and discounted, and the 
skates were fixed.” 1 
Che bank of public school 77 is a 
eoing concern. Its managers and de- 
positors are learning business meth- 
ods. and learning, too, that a bank ac- 
eount is a wighty handy thing to 
have.—From the Hartford Courant. 
o—_—___——- 


Colleges That Need Help. 

What large sums are needed to run 
the Llampton and Tuskegee Institutes 
is shown again by their annual re- 
poits. Thus Booker Washington's 
budget for next year is $259,16i.72, as 
against $249,522.16 during the finan- 
cial year just ended, in which no less 
than $196,777.87 besides was spent 
for permanent improvements. At 
Hiampton, the outlay is nearly the 
same: it will be about $250,009 for 
the year just completed, owing in 
part to the increased cost of living. 
Hampton has only $2,180,376 endow- 
ment, while the Georgia school pos- 
sesses $1,387,111.98, and Mr. Wash- 
ington is asking for $3,000,000 more. 
No one who is not familiar with it 
can faintly realize“what a strain is 
put upon Mr. Washington and Dr. 
Frissell by the perp2tual begging 
which they must do. Because of it 
they have to forsake their duties as 
principals; and the struggle becomes 
harder year by year, as the number 
of such schools increases. It is hard 
to understand how the general educa- 
tion board, with its Rockefeller mil- 
lions, can be unmoved by this state 
of aftairs. Mr. Carnegie, too, having 
given a million to Tuskegee, might 
well continue the geod work. But 
the general education board seems for 
the present wrapped up in aiding the 
smaller colleges. Some day, it is to 
be hoped, it will enter the field of the 
small southern industrial schools for 
whites and blacks.—From the New 
York FEivening Post. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


At a meeting of the faculty of Bow- 
doin College President William De- 
Witt Hyde was presented with a fine 
gold-lined silver bowl by the mem- 
bers of the faculty, the gift being 
made in recognition of his twenty- 
five years as president of Bowdoin 
College. The gift came as a com- 
plete surprise to President Hyde. 
Professor Henry L. Chapman, the 
senior member of the faculty, made 
the presentation, and President Hyde 
responded with very appropriate re- 
marks. The bowl was suitably en- 
graved. 

President Hyde this year observes 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as presi-. 
deut of Bowdoin. He has seen the 
college grow from 199 students to 
346, and the faculty increase from 
twelve to twenty-six members. Of 
the twelve members of the faculty 
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—- RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE, 
These are the characteristics of the Writing of thousands of pupils of the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and many other 
cities where the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been 
adopted. This is Physical Training of a high order applied to writing. - 





NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS when complete introduc- 
tions have been made. Failure not possible if the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is followed strictly. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will 


be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


THE A. N, PALMER CO, 


32 E Union Square, - 


New York City 








when President Hyde first came to 
Bowdoin but five remain. Professor 
Henry L. Chapman, Professor Henry 
Johnson, Professor George T. Little, 
Professor William A. Moody, and 
Professor Charles C. Hutchins. 


Dr. William A. Granville of the 
faculty of the Sheffield Scientific 
school, at Yale, has been called to the 
presidency of Gettysburg University. 

Announcement has been made at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
pology of the resignation from the 
professorship of modern languages of 
Professor John Bigelow, Jr., and the 
appointment of Vrofessor B. F. Lang- 
levy, at present a professor of the 
modern language department of 
Dartmouth College. The appointment 
will take effect at the beginning of 
the next term. The new professor is 
a graduate of Toronto University 
with the class of 1894, taking first- 
class honors in modern languages and 
Winning besides various scholarships 
and prizes, among others the medal 
for distinction in modern languages 
given by the governor-general. Several 
years were then spent by him in 
Leipzig, Heidelberg. and Paris as a 
special student of French and Ger- 
man On returning to this country 
he was appointed instructor in 
French at Dartmouth, being steadily 
advanced to the position of professor. 
In 1899 he undertook graduate work 
aut Harvard University, and took the 
degree of A. M. in 1900 and that of 
Ph. D. in 1909. The year 1905-1906 
was spent as a sabbatical year in 
study in Geneva, Florence, and Paris, 
where he again took up advanced 
work. He is one of the most popular 
men on the faculty at Dartmouth, 
where he is held in the highest re- 
spect as a teacher and a scholar. 
Professor Bigelow has been at the 
head of the department of modern 
languages at the Institute since 1905, 
and is a graduate of the United 

States Military Academy in 1877. 


Dr. William E. Huntington, whose 


resignation as president of Boston 
University was accepted*by the trus- 
tees a short time since, made it 
known to-day that he has consented 
to continue as head of the university 
pending the decision of Dr. Guy P- 
Benton in regard to accepting the 
citice. Dr. Benton recently returned 
from his sabbatical year abroad, and 
so is somewhat reluctant to come to 
soston University immediately. It 
had been hoped that he would be able 
to undertake the new work at the be- 
ginning of the fall term, although he 
has not yet made it known publicly 
that he surely will accept the place, 
but at least a year’s delay is assured. 
The trustees of Miami University, of 
which Dr. Benton is president, have 
given him twelve months in which to 
decide the matter. 


The faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has decided to 
divide the department of modern lan- 
guages into two groups. This action 
follows the resignation of Professor 
John Bigelow, Jr., and the selection 
of Professor E. F. Langley, now at 
Dartmouth, to fili an instructership. 
Professor Langley will have charge 
of the instruction in the Romance lan- 
cuages and will be responsible solely 
to the faculty. Professor Frank 
Vogel, who was an assistant and as- 
sociate professor of modern lan- 
guages, will take charge of the Ger- 
man division. Professor Vogel, who 
was graduated from Harvard with 
the class of 1887, will have charge of 
the administrative end of both de- 
partments. 

Michael Cudahy, the Chicago packer, 
bas given $160,000 to Loyola Uni- 
versity, the Jesuit institution on the 
North shore, to found a school of 
science. Mrs. Henry de Jonghe gave 
$135,000, and the Bennett Medical 
College, which is affiliated, gave 
560,000. The Loyola is the old St. 
ignatius College. 

Dr. Francis Newton Thorpe has 
accepted a call to the chair of consti- 
tutional history at the Western Uni- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


TATE WORMEL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
s. For both sexes, For catalogue 
ny the Principal, A.C. BOYDEN, M. A. 





BOSTON 
2-A Park Street. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHELUkG, D ass. 
For both sexes. For Cataloguce Bouress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Frirc ja). 








Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department forthe peda- 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 2 Douglas Bldg. 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 


FISHERS AGENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop, the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY PiT- 


_ Bxoollont taattities for placing teachers in every part 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. »*%: ?tcipe 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyieten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








sereity pr Reunéyiventa, at Pittsburg, 
to take effect upon his return from 
a year’s trip to Germany, on which 
he will leave next month with his 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. family. He is a former member of 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. the faculty of the University of 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. Pennsylvania. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


Professor C. W. Knouff. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU The resignation of Professor C. W. 
All calls for teachers direct from schcol authorities. Positive PTE US. reccmmenda- Knouff as principal of the high school 
tions. Competent teaches in demend. — © FEE, $1. 00. ware 
101 TREMONT ST.; 


at Richmond, Ind., to accept a simi- 
P JAEESON BOULEV lar position at Tacoma, Waush., 
“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 


caused much regret in the former 
Results Unequalled 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


made repeated efforts to retain him, 
short notice for high te positions. 
Phone. No advance fee 


NEW ENGLAND 














31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 


SOOO OOS SHOHOOES 69600000 000006 66660006 00000000 **3 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


WwM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


See eaee 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


Ag cnicy Long distance Telephone. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Reputation 
W. KNOUFF. 


but he felt that he could pot ufford 


PROFESSOR C. 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
Good candidates recommended, with ful) information concerning them. 


this Agency. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 
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Some New Books. 





Author. Publisher. 


Calkins The Macmillan Co., 
peord .~ ‘“ “ “ 
Elements of Algebra Schultze “ “ “ “ 
Southern Orators .--McCon nell (Ed. » “ “ “ 
The American Roral School. es se -eoee Boght “ “ “ “ 
Calvert of Maryland.. Otis American BookCompany, “ 
The Best Songs Odell C. W. Bardeen, 
Education in Sexual Physiology Zenner Robert Clark Co., Cincinnati 
The Rescue of Cuba Draper _ Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Around the World Tolman & Carroll“ “ “ 
An Outline of En — History Trenholme Ginn & Co., 
Progressive Mel Baldwin “ “ 

Life of Daniel Coit “Gilman Franklin Dodd, Mead & Co., N. 
The Gilbert Arithmetics(Books I, II, II) 
Making Good =. Harper & Brothers, 

Little Miss Fales ; D “ 
Travels at Home “ “ “ 
Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and 


Title. 


A First Book in Psycholo; 
American Government and 


Parsons Sturgis & Walton, 
Bell Paul Elder & Co., 
Babbitt Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Hazard 

Forman The Century Co., N.Y 
Ellis Laird & Lee, Chicago 


Boston 
Obil. Keeper of Camels 

The New Laokoon ¢ 

The College Year MO e ses 
A History of the ‘Tinited States. 

The Sou! of a Serf 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Wy. °Y. 


Boston 


Gleason & Gilbert C. B. Gilbert & Co.,* ; 


San Francisco 
Boston 


Price. 


N. Y. $1.90 


2.10 


g9 Signed to accept 


to decline the very flattering proposi- 
tion from Tacoma. Mr. Knouff has 
inade adequate preparation for his 
professional work. After attending 
Wabash College for three years he 
graduated from Lake Forest Univer- 
sity with the degrees A. B. and M. A. 
He next did post-graduate work in 
Chicago University. His first teuch- 
ing was in Iowa, but presently he re- 
turned to Indiana. He next taught 
at IXokomo for three years. He re- 
a position in the 
Wabash schools. His success as 
principal of the high school there at- 
tracted much attention. Within a 
few years he was tendered the prin- 
cipalship of the Richmond high 
school, where he remained for two 
years. His name was very promi- 
nently connected with the pritcipal- 
ship of the Shortridge high school, 
which position he would have filled 
successfully. The citizens of Ta- 
coma are to be congratulated upon 
securing the professional servizes of 
Messrs. Collicott and Knouff. They 
are both able and conscientious._-The 
Educator-Journal, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


One of the features for the week is 
a sketch called ‘“Baseballitis,’ in 
which the life of a baseball enthusiast 
at home is shown in the most amus- 
ing manner. Another strong feature 
is Viola. Gillette and George McFar- 
land, who have recently closed as 
principal features of the season’s suc- 
cess, “The Beauty Spot.” Also, 
Brown and Ayer, the song writers 
and authors of “Jungle Town”; Work 
and Ower, the comedy acrobats; 
Josephine joy, late understudy with 
Fritzi Scheif; Wentworth, Vesta, and 
Teddy, in a most amusing sketch, and 
others. 





”™ 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among the special features of 
American Review of Reviews for July 
are illustrated articles on ‘The Case 
of Paladino,’ by Professor Joseph 
Jastrow; “The Los Angeles Aque- 
duct,” by Joseph Barlow Lippincott; 
“Cancer as Known To-day,” by Dr. 
Isaac Levin of the department of 
pathology, Columbia University; 
“The Disease-Carrying House-Fly,” 
by Dr. Daniel D. Jackson, bacterio- 
logical expert of the New York city 
department of water supply; and 
“What the Railroads Are Doing to 
Open Up Newfoundland,” by Sir Ed- 
ward Morris, prime minister of New- 
foundland. And there are brief prac- 
tical articles of interest to business 
men on “Live Stock and Land 
Values,” “Reducing Interest Rates on 
Savings Deposits,’ and “Irrigation 
Securities and the Investor,” these 
articles admirably supplementing the 
department of “Finance and Busi- 
ness,” becoming an important feature 
of the magazine. The editorial de- 
partment comments especially on the 
work of the session of Congress just 
closing, giving particular attention to 
the railroad bill. Other important 
topics of the month treated in the 
opening editorials of the number are 
President Roosevelt’s home-coming, 
the fisheries arbitration at The 
Hague, and the aviation develop- 
ments of recent weeks. 

—In the issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for July 2, Walter Peet, M. D., writ- 
ing under the title, “The Harvest of 
‘The Fourth,’ ” tells of the dangers of 
the blank-cartridge wound and how 
to avoid the danger of lock-jaw. 
‘This number contains an interesting 
presentation of the character of Eng- 
land’s new sovereign by Sydney 
Brooks. “An American Diplomat” 
writes upon the approaching confer- 
ence of American states at Buenos 
Ayres. Writing under the title, “With 
a Cargo of Black Ivory,” Albert Ed- 
ward describes a voyage with a ship- 
load of Cana! laborers. Charles 
Johnston contributes an illuminating 
account. of the question of direct pri- 
maries, now before the New York 
legislature. Charles B. Haywood 


writes upon the “Perils of the Coun- 
try Road” to automobilisis. This 
issue contains William Winter's 
theatrical article and numerous other 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





LL the country this agency has ge ment digs «| teachers that it is 
- a to for bole eee ~ to beg Ry pes Thus ina b . le week of 

* were made allon, Nevada, of a te: recommend¢ us from 
Proctor, Views Concord, Mass., in the Concord Sch Mester recommended by 


5 School, of a 
us from the Detroit University School; at bach mercy Delaware, in the Friends Sebco), of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; in the University School, Cincinnati, of a 
ust then Soeupctate * ng THE tary Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 
; in the Kentucky i- versity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the ei ys were carried on through this 
office and the ents made ely through the confidence felt in our telvices. A tu- 
rior teacher who desires to locate in a particular state will find it wire to ay 
e extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than 
a quarter of a - , and applications come to us from al) over the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF ¥, Y. 


SWER iAchERS 
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to us, for 











TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °” “cts 4" 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you want fertonal service, write us, 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALKERT, Manager. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam 


- EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, n a REIGN ot Ieotrucsion t recommends pond Schools to parents. Call on 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some tg oe sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure Ppp ba to $70 per month. For further 
me. ‘Ban Baileys  Herrahers, Postadepie Weliheg, foe 
7 V. » arr ‘£, Pa., mt, A 7 
16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “.a‘sescorstree’, Boston” 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) offcials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








A COME OUT WEST Where It Pays to Teech 
Our " placing se * is un = e educational field. Wedo not send 
lling 
upon your qualifications, ee te ty, credentials and 
FOR BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Century Bidg., Denver, Colo, 


PLACI NG you printed notification blanks a to “go after” vacancies, or ru- 
experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 
Kindly send me your booklet, “ A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 








features of interest. 


mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 
AGENCY | experience. "This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desir 
TEACHERS | Nester nets. econ MAORI EC cents costo eo Sa 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling he positions in Colleges, State Norme! 
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THE REMINGTON 
|. OPERATOR 


“enjoysa decisive advantage over other operators— 
that of operating ‘The Standard Machine.” 

’ The Remington is the machine in widest use — 

therefore the Remington operator has the widest 

choice of positions. 

, 4g The Rem- 

ington is rec- 

ognized as the 

best — there- 

fore the Rem- 

ington opera- 

‘tor has the 

choice of the 

best positions. 

The Rem- 

ington is sold 

by the great- 

est typewriter 

organization ; 

the organiza- 

tion which helps operators to get more and better 

’ positions than any other medium. 
No wonder that most operators are Remington 
operators, and most schools are Remington schools. 


‘Remington Typewriter Company 
; (Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


. 


July 7,1910 








A New Idea! A New Field! 


7 ; ~ . e- * 

; : 2 
The Railroad in Education: 
OR, WHAT STEAM AND S1EEL, SCIENCE AND 

SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most. Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 


It is certainly an interesting and aseful book.”—PReEsi- 
DENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 

“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance of the railroad as a factor in American 
civilization.’’"—U. 8S. Com. EpucaTion HARRIS, 

“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this — interest of society.” — PRUFESSOR 
Sacra, U. oF Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
protit in the reading.” —trovEssor HAkPER,. U. of Texas. 

“L only wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.”’—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND ST. PAUL. 

“I have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with -pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.” —R. B. Cousins, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INsTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and 
girlin California.”"—StaTE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book [I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“You have opened up a new field in education.”—StTarTs 
SUPERINTENDENT CARKINGTON, Mo. 

“Pupils like1t because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern t:mes.”’— SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherevei history, geography and political 
economy are taught.’”—SraTE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“{t is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.”— 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphiet contains more valuable information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than man 
volumes of a much more pretentious character.” — Jas. J. 
HILL. 


A New Book! | 











2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and 
the illastration of grammatical principles, including 
the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences—simple, complex, and compound. 


Arranged in classes of twenty sentences each. 
Also an appendix of over two hundred sentences 
for review purposes. 


This book may be used to supplement text- 
books on grammar; but if used exclusively, it. will 
be found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested—ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON ST. BOSTON 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agveey. the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*I want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
ferme. [I roipiyene | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the- principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


‘‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


*“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well roe in regard to vacancies in 
this ade of the country, and I appreeiate your services very 
mucb indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PBASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











